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THE 


CHAPTER IX.—TEMPTATION. 


Poor Rosa! We may well pity her, for she 
was an unhappy girl. Ever since she had been 
a child she had tried hard to procure happiness 
for herself by getting her own way. Often 
her temper and force of will had won her the 
victory, as far as doing only what she liked 
was concerned; but, strange to say, even when 
she had got what she wished for, it did not 
make her happy; that feeling was as far from 
her as ever. 

Nay, it seemed to her as if every triumph 
of her self-will gave her less and less satisfaction. 
She was a slave to herself, and self is a hard, 
bitter, miserable taskmaster. 

To-day had, alas! been one steady course of 
wrong-doing, beginning with her defiance and 
disrespect to both father and mother, con- 
tinued a determination to have her own 
way through right wrong, and now 
bringing her to a crowd of angry and spiteful 
thoughts against the Schmidts. What marvel 
that with the door so wide open other tempta- 
tions entered in ? 

It is a fearful truth that Satan never goes 
far away in his watch for our souls, and that 
every sin committed brings us more within 
reach of his fatal spring. 

Now, as she lay there, she went over and 
over again in thought all that had passed at 
the farm; and as she did so came the recollec- 
tion that the farmer had said that Conrad 
Baumgartner was undoubtedly in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that six thalers were offered for 
information of his hiding-place. 
were by chance to find it out, there would be 
more money than she wanted, ready to her 
hand. 

Here her conscience cried aloud; it had been 
sorely wounded that day, but at this fresh 
sting it roused itself once more, and protested 
—in vain. 

The tempter had an answer ready. It was by 
no means certain that she would succeed, and if 
she did, she need say nothing abovt it unless 
she liked. Then even supposing she told, it 
would be doing good rather than harm, for 
every one said he must be found out sooner or 
later. If somebody was to have the six thalers, 
why should not she be the one to get them ? 
And with these in her possession she would be 
independent of her father, and able to have a 
laugh at the stingy Schmidts. 

Not that she should think of going with 
Maria and Blenda to Schwarz-Rheindorf now. 

I. 
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No, they had sneaked away like beaten children 
from her; she did not think she should speak 
to them again. Some one from: Bonn she 
would persuade to be her companion to the 
féte. 

The whispers of conscience grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last the only trace left of 
their protest was a sensation of shame and 
guilt. 

But this poor Rosa was determined to brave. 
She washed her burning face and hands in the 
stream, which went sparkling on its way cool 
and clear, and then began the rest of her way 
home. 

Her mother was waiting on a large party 
of Bonn picnickers, but she found time as 
came the kitchen to say to her 
daughter,— 

“My child, you must be very hungry; there 
is your dinner put by for you. The father does 
not know that you went away for your own 
pleasure.” 

“T have had my dinner,” was Rosa’s 
gracious answer. 

But she began at once to help her mother. 
If her scheme was to be carried out in time to 
be of use, she must be on good terms with her 
parents during the interval. 

In the cool of the evening, when the day’s 
work was over, Rosa came with a large basket 
on her arm, and said,— 

“ Mother, the people to-day ate so many eggs 
that we shall not have enough for to-morrow 
unless we are careful. I am going down to 
the Baumgartners to see if they can spare us 
any.” 

“Eh!” said her mother, fondly, “thou art a 
good child at heart, | have always said. Take 
thy time, and do not over-weary thyself; for 
thou hast been out before, to-day.” 

At Gottesberg the idea of a Swiss tour was 
gradually gathering form and shape. So real, 
indeed, did it look, that Annie was sometimes 
afraid it was too delightful to be true; and 
that, like the cloud palaces she had often built, 
it would suddenly prove its unreality by 
falling to pieces before her mortified gaze. 
Yet, if it was a mere fancy, the preparations 
that she heard of every now and then were 
curiously real. It was on a Wednesday that 
they had been to Stolzenfels. Friday or 
Saturday was to be spent on a visit to Cologne 
Cathedral, “the dream of Gothic architecture,” 
as it has been called. On Monday came Annie’s 
excursion, a long day in the Siebengeberge; 
and the rest of that week was to be given to 
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recruiting their exhausted energies, and pre- 
paring for their start. 

To say that Annie had found much oppor- 
tunity of studying, as she had intended through 
these summer days, would not be exactly true, 
but she and Agnes chattered in German to 
each other, Annie rushing bravely on over 
prostrate articles, verbs, and cases, only checked 
occasionally by a burst of irrepressible laughter 
from her cousin at some more than usually 
ridiculous blunder. But it was loving laughter, 
and did no harm; and by degrees the causes 
for it lessened, and Annie’s speeches became 
more correct, without being less ready. 

Do not suppose the rest days were neces- 
sarily quiet days. Harry was always eager for 
a walk, and the girls liked it just as well. 

One evening, when “the much-enduring 
Herr Papa,” as Agnes called him, was deaf 
to all arguments, and positively refused to 
leave his sofa and his paper, they obtained Mrs. 
Munro’s consent to start on a walk by them- 
selves. It was not to be a long one, she pro- 
mised, and Harry begged that he might be 
allowed to act as their guide. 

“You'll let me take them, won't you, 
mother?” he asked, inserting his saucy face 
between Mrs. Munro and the novel she was 
enjoying. “I know an awfully jolly walk, not 
on the road at all, but right across the grounds 
and then back again another way. I am sure 
Annie will like it; do say Yes. Girls are such 
stupes, they'll never find a good path for them- 
selves.” 

“Well,” said his mother, with a slight yawn, 
“if they will trust themselves to your madcap 
guidance, you may go.” 

“Girls!” said Mr. Munro, “if you follow 
Harry, let me advise you also to keep your 
eyes open, or he will lead you straight into the 
middle of some swamp inhabited solely by his 
favourite frogs.” 

“ Annie likes to hear them croak; she says 
she does, papa.” 

“ A most unanswerable argument certainly. 
Now if you mean to have a walk, go at once 
before it grows later.” 

In ten minutes more the trio started, and 
Harry soon took them off the high road and 
among the cultivated ground. This extended 
over the belt of flat country lying between the 
Rhine and the low hills, which formed a back- 
ground to Bonn and the villages near. It was 
not divided and portioned out by hedges, as 
would have been the case in England; but was 
perfectly open, with no partitions between the 
patches of vegetables and corn: here and there 
you came upon a fruit-tree, or sometimes a 
whole line of them, growing among the other 
crops, and more often still to a small marsh or 


ditch, gay with water-flowers and vocal with 
frogs, who made a noise as harsh and as loud 
as that of a rookery in spring. These spots 
were generally Harry’s delight; but on the 
evening in question he steered valiantly past 
them. The evening light mellowed the harsher 
features of the landscape into beauty, and 
shone brilliantly on the streaks of water, which 
reflected it like a mirror. It was extremely 
sultry, and talking flagged though they walked 
resolutely on, intent on reaching the hill-side 
where Harry assured them he had found a field 
that was really beautiful. 

At length, however, the increasing gloom 
made them pause, and turning to look at the 
sky, they saw that a great fan of black storm- 
clouds was spreading slowly towards them from 
over the opposite bank of the river. 

“The rain will be here directly,” suggested 
Annie, “we must take shelter; fortunately, there 
are some cottages not far off.” 

And so it was, for they had reached the high 
road again, and along this straggled a sort of 
village street, with rows of fruit-trees on each 
side. 

“ But,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, “I do not 
know any of these people.” 

“ Yet they will give us shelter,” said Annie, 
“and ask it we must; here is the rain.” 

Down it came in earnest, great heavy thun- 
der-drops, fast turning into a constant stream 
of water. Knocking at the first open door they 
came to, Annie asked if they would allow them 
to stand inside untilthe storm was past. The 
mistress of the house, who seemed only just to 
have returned from field-work, looked some- 
what surprised, but invited them in; and what 
was more, would not allow them to stay in the 
outer room, but took them into one which was 
smaller but drier. Here she found a chair for 
Agnes, a little wooden stool for Annie, and 
Harry made himself comfortable on an old box. 
Then with many assurances they were not at 
all in her way, and that the storm was coming 
down violently now, she went again into the 
outer room to her work; that is, to sorting a 
great bushel basket of fresh picked cherries, 
safely housed before the wet came; and in this 
task she was assisted by an older woman and 
two girls. 

Down came the rain in long streams against 
the little window, and Agnes, not much relish- 
ing her first introduction to the homes of the 
poor, yet said it was well that they were not 
exposed to its violence. 

Annie did not answer her; she was taking 
earnest note of all around her. Here was in- 
deed poverty; those cottagers whom in her 
own home she was accustomed to consider the 








very poor, lived in luxury compared with this 
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The tiny room in which they sat, and which | loudly, until you would have imagined her to 
was evidently the show-room of the establish- | be in a towering passion. 
ment, was raised a step above the other, and/ ‘Then, finding all her explanations to be in 
had a boarded floor. In one corner was a small} vain, she seized on the basket and filled it to 
and dirty-looking bed. The walls were brown ‘overflowing with fruit, and finally accepted the 
with dirt, and entirely without any attempt at , Small coin (worth about sevenpence of our 
adornment. No coloured prints, no gay shep- |money), with a grunt of dissatisfaction, which 
herd and shepberdess were to be seen. There said plainly that she felt she had done a very 
was hardly more than space for the guests now | dishonest thing, but that she had really been 
in it. ‘The outer room was yet worse. The driven to it by the stupidity of the young lady 
floor was of earth, now damp and sodden with | she had to deal with. 
the rain; furniture there was none, unless afew} “What are you thinking of ?” asked Agnes 
old boxes and baskets, a heap of straw, and a|at length, when they had walked on for some 
few farming tools could be called such. The | little time in silence. 
women were in keeping with their abode—| “TI was thinking how very differently most 
wrinkled and sunburnt; but for the grand- | English cottagers would have behaved. They 
mother’s white hair it would have been hard to, would have made no difficulty about taking a 
tell which was the elder of the two, care seemed | sixpence for less kindness than that poor woman 
so thoroughly to have stamped all traces of, showed us, and some of them would even have 
youth out of them. Their dress was tidy, but | looked for it as a matter of right.” 
very poverty-stricken ; and the two children,! “I do not think the poor here are used to 
though stout and healthy-looking, were untidy that sort of help. I have heard papa say the 
and dirty. Lutheran clergy do not visit their people as is 
Yet, in spite of such unpromising externals, | done in England, nor the Romanists either, I 
there was both courtesy and kindness to be| believe; there seems no machinery for giving, 
found in the cottage. Before ten minutes had} such as you have told me you have at home. 
passed, the house-mother came into the inner | Don’t you think it is right to give?” 
room with a plate of splendid cherries, which} “Right!’’ cried Annie, “who could doubt 
she begged her guests to take. They were just| it? But what troubles and vexes me is, that 
freshly gathered, she said, from their own trees, | the little, the very little given in proportion 
and thoughone ought not perhaps topraise one’s | either to their needs, or to what richer people 
own, still they certainly were of a fine sort. They | could do, seems to do harm to those who take 
were very refreshing after the hot walk, and the | it,—to deprive them of honest self-respect, and 
cousins enjoyed them, and said so, making the | make them look on money given in charity not 
poor woman’s sober face look bright for a}as an occasional help, but as a regular means 
minute with their appreciation of her gift. | of livelihood. And then on that follows regular 
Then, as the rain had nearly stopped, they rose | begging for whatever there may be a chance 
to go. of getting, and deceitfulness of all kinds, until 
Annie’s hand was in her pocket, and she | distributing money or relief becomes the hard- 
said, “I should so like to give them a trifle, lest and most hopeless work, from the impossi- 
Agnes, they seem so badly off.” | bility of judging who really need it most, and 
“No,” was the reply, “don’t do that, they the fear that you have left those who want help 
will not understand it; but if you like, there is| to suffer, and relieved the undeserving.” 
our empty flower-basket, we can fill it with} “ But it is not always so.” 
cherries. You goand ask for them, it will do| “Oh no, you meet often with people who 
you good to talk.” have plenty of self-respect, who say to you, 
So obeying her orders Annie went, basket | ‘It’s not that I should not like help, but we do 
in hand, to know if they would sell them a| manage to get along, and such a neighbour 
pound of cherries. This the women were will- | wants it more ;’ or. ‘Thank you kindly; if I was 
ing to do; but that quantity nearly filled the! ill I’d take it and be grateful. But I never 
basket, and the charge for them was only two have taken charity yet, and while God gives 
groschen, and Annie wanted to give at least | me strength to work, I hope I never shall.’” 
six. “ And yet they must undergo such hardships, 
She little knew the storm she was drawing) one can hardly blame those who are not so 
downupon herself. That the extra four groschen | independent,” answered Agnes. 
were a gift was a fact that could by no means | “That’s just it,’ cried her cousin. “One 
be conveyed to the house-mother’s mind. She does not dare to go comfortably clothed and 
persisted in regarding Annie as a poor foreigner warmed and fed into the houses of those who 
who did not in the least know the value of} very likely are neither, and blame them for 
cherries in the fatherland, and talked long and , wanting what we should think the baresi neces- 
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saries. And yet it is vexing to see those you |and found them in lodgings not very like the 


like and take an interest in coming nearer and 
nearer to the beggar’s whine, as they ask you 
‘if you haven’t got such a thing as a coal 
ticket to give.’” 

“Tam glad you spoke about this, for I wanted 
to ask you to take charge of a trifle for me, and 
distribute it among your poor people. You 
know I ought to give largely. Will you do 
this for me?” 

“Tf you wish it, Agnes; but it would be 
much better for you to give it yourself.” 

“T do not know those who want it, and I am 
afraid mamma would object to my doing any- 
thing regularly.” 

“ But if you watch you will be sure to find 
those who need it, especially if you ask that 
they may be shown you. f expect you will 
soon come to my difficulty,—not ‘Who wants 
it P’ but ‘Who wants it most?’” 

“But all these years I do not remember 
meeting but one or two (except regular beg- 
gars) that one could have relieved.” 

“Then remember you were not looking out 
for them; now you will find it very different. 
Why don’t you ask uncle to speak to the Lu- 
theran pastor? He might tell you where to 
give.” 

“T am afraid mamma would object.” 

“Well, you can but try. If God has work 
He wishes us to do, we shall soon see it. And 
besides, among people who are better off there 
are plenty who are sick and sorrowful, and to 
whom the gift of a bright bouquet, or the lend- 
ing of a pleasant book, or a short and kindly 
visit, is so much comfort and refreshment. 
Why, Agnes, are you tired?” 

It was no wonder Annie asked the question, 
for while she was speaking the colour had sud- 
denly flushed into her cousin’s face up to her 
very forehead, but not from fatigue. 

“Did I say anything to vex you?” said 
Annie, anxiously. 

“No, never mind, it was my own fault; only 
I remembered what I might and ought to have 
done, and now perhaps it’s too late. Wait a 
minute, and then I will tell you.” 

And with many pauses and self-accusations 
Agnes related what had made her flush at her 
cousin’s very simple words. Months ago, be- 
fore Annie came to Bonn, an acquaintance of 
theirs, a good old lady, who was just leaving 
it, called on Mrs. Munro to bespeak her kind- 
ness for two new arrivals at Gottesburg—a 
mother and daughter. They were English 
peopie, with an independent but small income. 
They had lately been in severe trouble, knew 
no one in the place, and the daughter was a 
confirmed invalid. Agnes (thinking it very 
tiresome) had caHed one day with her mother, 


luxuriously furnished rooms of her own home. 
The widow’s face looked hard and stern in her 
close cap. Her manner was stiff; so was that 
of the daughter, who was elderly besides— 
certainly thirty, perhaps a little more. “ Peo- 
ple without style,” was Mrs. Munro’s judgment. 
“ Not at all interesting,” Agnes settled in her 
own mind. They were asked to dinner (after 
visits had been duly exchanged), and the invi- 
tation had been declined in a stiff little note. 
Mrs. Munro had exclaimed, as she read it, on 
the impossibility of becoming friendly with 
persons not in your own set. ‘Then followed a 
call or two more at lengthening intervals, and 
for the last three months Agnes had heard 
nothing of them. So, for any good they had 
been to the strangers in their loneliness and 
sadness, they might as well have never heard 
each other’s names. 

That very evening Agnes’s maid Clara was 
sent to inquire after Miss Talbot, and took 
with her a bouquet of Agnes’s choicest roses. 
Harry exclaimed at the ruthless fashion in 
which dozens of buds were sacrificed by his 
sister. Usually, like many lovers of flowers, 
she was careful to a fault in picking the beau- 
ties she had watched grow and open, but to- 
night she only laughed when he reminded her 
of this, and cut deeper and more boldly. To- 
night she must have perfect blossoms and rich 
foliage to form her gift, and as she gathered 
them in the soft twilight, and saw the fire-flies 
dancing and soaring in the darker parts of the 
garden, she was thinking regretfully of all the 
deeds of kindness which might have found 
room in the long winter months, and which 
had been left undone, and praying that in the 
future she might be enabled to atone to those 
she had neglected for her past carelessness. 


CHAPTER X.—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Ir was quite twilight when Rosa neared the 
Lowenberg farm. Lena was about to close 
the great doors, and started back as she saw 
her visitor. 

“ Why, Rosa!”’ she said, “ how late you are! 
Your mother is well, I trust?” 

“Thanks; she is well for her, but rather 
tired with so much work. How is Frau Baum- 
gartner P” 

“Better; the warm days seem to be doing 
her good. I have just made her comfortable 
for the night, or I would ask you up-stairs.”’ 
And while poor Lena said this she glanced 
anxiously towards the wood, in dread of seeing 


calculating as to when his visits would cr 














Conrad coming towards them. ‘There was no | 
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unusual that, do what she would, she could not 


prevent herself from thinking that it was for | 


no friendly purpose. 

To her great joy, however, there was no sign 
of Conrad on the hill-side or in the fields, and 
she drew a long breath of relief as she asked 
Rosa to sit down on the bench outside the 
door. 

Neither her look nor her hesitation escaped 
the latter’s quick eyes. 
as much of the household as she could manage. 
So she remarked,— 

“Eh, Lena, your mother cannot be sleeping 


yet, and [ shall be called all sorts of names if 


I go back without knowing how she really is. 
Go and ask her if she will let me come up, and 
I can talk to her while you get me some 
eggs. 

“Did you come for 
Lena, more cordially. 

“For what else do you suppose I should 
come? We had a party of students to-day 
who seemed as if they had tasted nothing for a 
week, and they finished every egg we had in 
the house, so that we have none for to-morrow. 
How many can you give me?” 

“T will look. I dare say I can fill your 
basket. What does it hold?” 

“'Three dozen or more. Now go and speak 
to the Frau for me, and I will wait here.” 

So saying, Rosa planted herself with her 
back to the house, and fixed her eyes on the 
distant hill-side. The moon was rising, and the 
shadows were confused. Half a dozen de- 
faulters might have crept from shade to shade 
just then without their presence being noticed. 
Lena hastened up-stairs to her mother, and in 
a few words told her what had passed, begging 
her to talk to the girl for a little, while she was 
getting the eggs; those once given, Rosa would 
be sure to go, for it was very late. 


then?” 


ToS 
ese’ ? 


“And supposing Conrad is even now 
coming?” asked the mother. 
“T have thought of that, mother. I will 


send Triidchen to the spring for water.” 

“So—but Rosa will see her.” 

“Yes, I mean her to. I will speak to you 
openly, Triidchen, so that nothing unusual can 
be suspected.” 

It was truly not a deeply laid scheme; but 
then these were simple country folk, not clever 
at deception. When Rosa was fairly seated at 
Frau Baumgartner’s bedside, and was inquir- 
ing, with as much interest as she could 
assume, after her health, Lena took the oppor- 
nity of reminding her sister that they had 
hardly any fresh water in the house, and that 
she had better go and fetch some, whereupon 
Triidchen shouldered her pitcher and ran off 
to the well. Magdalen was gone to fill her 


Her object was to see | 


asked | 


| visitor’s basket, and Rosa was left alone with 
the sick woman, who was afraid of being a 
|moment silent, and talked loud and fast to 
| keep her attention occupied. 

| “You get your water in late,” remarked 
| Rosa, suddenly. “Ours is always drawn by 
| sundown.” 

Frau Baumgartner 
| sharply,— 

“ Have you any objection? I suppose we 
may do as we like in our own home; and if I 
fancy a glass of cold water at night, when I lie 
awake hour after hour, I may have it.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Rosa. “I did not mean 
to offend you. I beg pardon.” 

“When are you going to service again P” 
asked the Frau, taking up the offensive in her 
turn,’for Rosa’s idleness was the talk of the 
neighbourhood. 

“When Lena goes,” was the answer. 

“And that, I hope, will be soon,” said the 
Frau. “I am better, certainly better, and 
when I can move about rather more briskly I 
shall be able to manage with Triidchen, and 
then Lena will go back to Bonn. She wishes 
it, though she does not speak much of it, and 
I want her to put by something against her 
marriage. She is a good daughter.” 

Rosa shifted restlessly in her chair. Hear- 
ing any one praised always hurt her vanity ; 
but hearing Lena praised was worst of all. 
She had been in a bad mood all day, and it did 
not improve as the night came on. In a short 
time Lena returned with the egg-basket nicely 
packed ; but Rosa showed no signs of going, 
though she knew that she was giving pain and 
anxiety by staying where she was. She talked 
fast, first of one thing and then of another, 
until, after nearly an hour’s patience, Magda- 
len grew tired out, and taking her by the arm 
led her from the room, saying that she really 
must go now, or Frau Baumgartner would be 


started; then said, 





worse to-morrow. 

“ Ah,” said Rosa, “I was only wishing to 
bid Triidchen good night. The child amuses 
me with her airs, and her always wanting to 
fight me. You should not let her loiter so when 





she goes on errands. Lena, you are too gentle 
to a headstrong gir] like that.” 

Then, receiving no reply, she continued,— 

““She must surely have fallen asleep by the 
well. Let us go and see what has become of 
her.” 

“T cannot leave the house now; she will be 





back directly: and really, Rosa, I think you 
had better hasten home.” 

“Are you talking about me?” said Triid- 
chen’s voice from the yard behind them. She 
had come in some five minutes sooner, slipping 
round through the orchard to avoid notice, 
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and set down her pitcher in the cool. “If any 


one’s headstrong, I know who most people 
would say deserved the name.” 

Rosa laughed—one of her taunting langhs 
which always brought the colour to Triidchen’s 
face. 

“Come with me a little way, Triidchen, and 
then we can have the fight out; I see well 
that you are anxious for it.’’ 

“Not I,” said Triidchen, with a shrug, as 
she slowly mounted the wooden stairs. “I’ve 
other work to do than to go rambling about 
the hills at night.” 

Having no longer any excuse for lingering, 
Rosa at last made up her mind to go, and 
Magdalen watched her as long as her figure 
was visible on the moonlit hill-side. 

Rosa also noticed that she was watched, and 
drew her own conclusions. The anxiety, the 
restlessness, and irritation of the Baumgart- 
ners convinced her that Herr Schmidt’s guess 
was true, and that Conrad was hidden some- 
where in the neighbourhood. Then she re- 
membered Lena’s glance towards the wood, 
and then her thoughts went back to one day 
when she and the Baumgartner children had 
played together in an old ruin which she had 
never been near since. 

So far on her way towards the discovery of 
what was but a clumsy secret, Rosa soon 
managed the rest. She watched carefully, and 
two or three times she saw Conrad in differ- 
ent parts of the wood. At last, on the Satur- 
day evening, she discovered his hiding-place. 
He had evidently been there some time, and 
seemed in no hurry to move, for the little 
room was now fitted up quite comfortably. 

Just as she got away from that part of the 
ruin she heard him come whistling towards it, 
and crouching down in the underwood saw 
him pass. He had evidently come from the 
old farm, for he had a, basket of provisions in 
ene hand and a great jug of curds in the 
other. 

When he was safely out of sight Rosa crept 
noiselessly away, and amused herself all that 
evening with thoughts of her new gown and 
the féte at Schwarz Rheindorf. Any other 
thoughts which rose unbidden and told her 
she was acting a traitor’s part were trodden 

down at once. 
| After all,” she said to herself, “she was 
| doing no real harm, for he must be taken at 
last.” 

On Sunday she went into Bonn and gave 
her information to the authorities; arranging 
that she should meet the soldiers sent to take 
Conrad at some little distance from her own 
home on the Monday evening. Nearer it she 
dared not go, for fear of encountering her 


- 


father. They could not be certain of finding 
Conrad until the evening; but then he would 
be sure to be either at his refuge in the wood, 
or if not there at the old farmhouse. 

And Rosa managed so well that she ob- 
tained for her information three out of the six 
thalers which were to be hers when Conrad 
was taken. With these to give in part pay- 
ment she purchased for herself a gay apple- 
green gown piece and some pink ribbon to 
make into bows for her hair. 

After her business was done she crossed 
the river in the next boat, for she fancied 
every one who met her knew what she had 
been about and shrunk from her. Betraying 
a near neighbour and old playfellow did not 
seem a good deed now it was done. 

Rosa hurried along her road at a breathless 
pace, confessing mentally that if she had 
thought of it more first of all she would have 
acted differently, but assuring herself at the 
same time that now it was too late to alter. 

The day had been sultry, and now when she 
was about a quarter of the way home a heavy 
storm of rain came on. 

The new apple-green dress was only wrapped 
in thin paper, and it would never do for that 
to be spoilt after being obtained at such a 
cost. Rosa took the shawl she had brought 
with her against a change of weather, and 
wrapped it round and round her parcel, so 
that the wet was not likely to get through. 
And doing this she left her own head and 
shoulders exposed to the storm except for such 
shelter as the old winter gown gave. 

When she reached the inn she was drenched 
with rain and chilled to the bone. She hurried 
up to her room at once, lest her father should 
catch sight of her bundle and ask what she 
had there; and before any of her own wet 
clothes were changed she undid the shawl, 
ascertained that the stuff was not injured, and 
stowed it and the ribbons away at the bottom 
of her box. Her immensely long and thick 
hair was also soaking with rain, and Rosa was 
in no mood to rub patiently to dry it; but she 
submitted when her mother told her she must 
go to bed at once, and drank the tumbler of 
hot spiced beer she brought her. 

Rosa was tired and chill, miserable in body 
and mind, and but for pride she would even 
then have thrown her arms round her mother’s 
neck and confessed her wrong-doing. While 
she was trying to make up her mind to begin 
her mother left the room with some gentle 
good-night words, and Rosa was left alone to 
toss and fret as she liked. 

Lena, meanwhile, and her mother also felt 
very unhappy about Conrad, for they were 
sure that Rosa’s visit was intended to find out 
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if he were still in the neighbourhood. When 
they told their suspicions to the person most 
concerned he only laughed at them, and said 
that women were always distrustful of each 
other. He remembered the Miillers’ Rosa well ; 
they had often and often played together as child- 
ren: why, she was a pretty, friendly-looking 
girl, who would certainly never be the one to 
do an old neighbour harm. Lena was jealous 
of her good looks, that was the fact. At this 
Lena sighed, and gave up this argument as 
she had done many another; and Conrad 
stopped his mother’s protest with a kiss and 
the confession,— 
“Yes, dearest mother, I see right well that 
I have acted like a fool, but it is too late to 
change now. I can only stay on here until 
some lucky chance enables me to escape.” 
“Or until you are found out and taken| 
prisoner,” said Triidchen, pertly. “ You're not | 
fit to be a man, Conrad; I’m tired of your 
want of spirit.” 
And Triidchen flounced out of the room, 
nearly upsetting little Hans in her haste, and 
heedless of her brother’s angry retort,— 
“What business is that of yours, I should 
like to know?” 


CHAPTER XI,—A RAMBLE AMONG THE SIEBEN- 
GEBERGE. 


Tue day for Annie’s picnic had come at last, 


and the household at Gottesberg was stirring | 


early. They were to cross the river in Mr. 
Munro’s own boat, and it was to be ready for 
them again on the other side at six o’clock, 
but mamma must not be surprised if she did 
not see them until ten. 
the day’s pleasure consisted in their not being 
tied to time. 
dancing impatience until they had fairly 
started, and even then he seemed likely to 
upset the boat by his pranks until his father 
ordered him to be quiet, after which he con- 
tented himself with such small pieces of mis- 
chief as could be carried on without any very 
eccentric movements of arms or legs. The air 
was deliciously cool on the river after the 
breathless heat which was already creeping 
over the plain, and the Seven Mountains looked 
their loveliest, with purple haze wrapping 
their base and glimpses of vineyards and 


meadows and orchards on their giant sides. | 


The very essence of 


Harry was in a condition of 


| have appeared to a stranger. But they were 
in no hurry to end the voyage, and were 
almost sorry when Konigsvinten was reached 
and they had to land. 

| Mr. Munro preferred using his feet in this 
expedition, but Agnes and Annie, as well as 
Master Harry, were mounted on donkeys, 
which carried them up the steep hill-road 
bravely. The sun was so hot that they were 
thankful when the shelter of the wood was 
reached, and there the riders dismounted and 
walked along, loitering as they liked and 
chatting gaily. 

| Tt was a perfect summer day, and those to 
whom these words do not bring at once a vision 
of Nature in her full glory are not likely to 
gain it by any skill of mine. In the open 

; Spaces masses of blue and golden flowers 
seemed to blaze in the sunlight; far overhead 
the larks were pouring out an ecstasy of song, 
while the crater-shaped peaks of the hills with 

| which they were now on a level, or in many 

| cases above, looked as though they had all been 
painted in some wonderful picture. Ah! there 

}is no pleasure so pure, so true, as seeing the 
glory of our God in his works, and remember- 

|ing that He himself has pronounced them to 

| be “ very good.” 

Now they have left the wood and are wind- 
| ing along the top of the ridge, and at their feet 
llie long slopes of meadow-land, stretching 
downward until they join the great plain which 

spreads far away into the horizon, past Cologne, 
|on until it reaches Antwerp—trich in its gems 
| of art and its stormy history of the past. And 
| now they come on a bit of open hill-side, and see 
| before them the summit of the Lowenberg, 
|crowned with trees. And at the edge of the 
| wood is the little inn kept by the Miillers. 
Our party will not have it all to themselves, 
| however. Already a knot of Bonn students, 
| whose green caps, adorned with silver sprays 
| of oak-leaf and acorn, show them to be from 
| Westphalia, are feeding the white ducks in the 
| pond, and laughing like a parcel of boys over 
|their success in making the lazy creatures 
'run races for the bits of bread they toss to 
| them. 

| And in the wood is a whole boys’ school, 
|with a couple of priests in charge. They 
| have already had their early dinner, though it 
|is barely twelve o’clock; and are now sitting 
in the shade and singing glees and catches in 





Stately as ever the tower of the Drachenfels| the same uncertain break-down fashion you 


kept watch over the river; and further and | would hear on a like occasion in old England. 
more misty in the distance they could see the|They can do better, of course, if put on their 
ruins of Rolandseck rising among its vine-| mettle, but this is a holiday, and just after 
yards. . dinner too. So they begin to sing, and fail, 

Owing to the swiftness of the current, their|try again, and end in a laugh and a mock 
crossing was no such simple matter as it might scrimmage. However, if they are amused, that 
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is the great point, and there is room on the! “ But we are not in the least tired yet, are 
broad hill-side for all. Wwe, Annie? And I know this part of the hill 
Rest was not to be thought of by our so well, while that pretty valley would be quite 
travellers until they had reached the summit | new ground to us. Even if we can’t get coffee, 
of their ambition. They toiled breathlessly | it will be a pleasure to go there. Do take us, 
up the steep tree-covered cone, and found at | papa.” 
the top a very insignificant ruin. But about “ As you like,” answered Mr. Munro, with 
this Harry poked industriously, threatening | mock resignation; “and now I suppose papa 
more than once to bring down loose stones, not | is to walk back to the inn, pay the reckoning, 
only on himself, but on his friends ; climbing | and order the donkey-boys with their steeds 
impossible bits of wall, and otherwise alarming |to meet us here?” 
all whom it might concern; while his father, “ Yes, that is exactly it. What a dear daddy 
tolerably hardened now by long experience, left | you are!” said Agnes as she handed her father 
him to take his chance, and traced out with his | his hat and stick. ‘We will have coffee in 
daughter and Annie the ground-plan of the old ithe orchard, Annie, and cherries in plenty; I 
building, gave them a few ideas of the state of |do believe the trees are red with them. And 
Germany in the Middle Ages, and the power of | you can look over the farm and see how such 
the aristocracy who, even now, exist as a dis- | things are managed in the Rhineland.” 
tinct class to an extent which in free England; Lena and her sister were not a little amazed 
we hardly realize. when, as they returned from a visit to Conrad 
When they returncd to the inn, dinner. was | in his fortress, they spied this group of visitors 
ready for them. Poached eggs and bacon, | coming down the hill-side. Of course, their 
plenty of “thick milk,” and white bread with | first idea was that their brother had been dis- 
cheese, besides a sort of cake thinly sown with | covered, but noticing that two out of the four 
raisins, and called platz-brod, which was eaten | were women, and one a little boy, who had 
with coffee thick with cream. | nothing official in his appearance, comforted 
By the time their meal was ended it was the | ‘them. And as they neared the house Triid- 
hottest part of the afternoon, so they strolled | |chen recognised the faces of the two ladies who 
slowly out, and found without much » pi a | were hee: best customers on any day but 
summer parlour forthemselves on the hill slope. | Sunday, while they, on their part, were 
It was at the top of along field of waving grass, equally pleased to meet in her own home the 
through which a footpath wound leading to an quaint little flower-girl whom they never failed 
old denkhaene } in the valley, whose gables they |to welcome and greet in Bonn. 
could distinguish among the orchards near. “ Nothing could be more fortunate,” Agnes 
Overhead the wood gave them shelter. And/declared. Lena readily promised to give them 
here they sat and read and worked, or perhaps coffee in an hour’s time if the fraulein would 
slept a little, until faint stirs of the breeze | | excuse deficiencies, as they were not used to 
moving the foliage around them told them that | prepare it for strangers; thinking, as she did 
the heat was going, and that they might if they | so, that the groschen she should receive for it 





pleased recommence their ramble. | would come in nicely to purchase comforts for | 


“How peaceful that old house looks down | her mother. 


beneath us!” said Annie, finally laying aside| And in the meantime Mr. Munro retired to 


her work, which had made but slow progress, | the cherry orchard to smoke another cigar and | 
and turning her face so as to catch the soft rest; while the girls rambled about after Triid- | 
air. |chen, who was full of importance at her office | 

“Yes,” said Agnes; “one might believe the of guide; explained to Annie all about the | 


people who lived in it could never have a} management of the dairy, and their winter and 
chance of learning what trouble meant. How |summer economies; took them up to see her 


I should like to have coffee there instead of at | ‘mother, to whose complainings they listened | 
the inn! I am sure they would give it us. gently, and comforted the sufferer with their | 


Don’t you think so, papa?” | sympathy. 

“Think what?” asked Mr. Munro, lazily | To Agnes there was something very sad in 
flinging away the remnant of a cigar. | | the empty outhouses and stalls which had once 

“That it would be nice to go to that farm- | been so well filled, and in the great room now 
house, and get them to give us coffee there.” | so bare of furniture. 

“Hum, the farm is a mile away from us if; Triidchen was by nature a chatterer, and 


it is a step.” while she took her guests over the little domain 
“But all downhill, papa.” she contrived to tell them much of hér past 
“ Yes, my wise daughter, and remember that ‘and present trouble,—the father’s death. the 
on our return that means all uphill.” | mother’s illness, their brother’s wrong-doing, 
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and their present poverty. They might have 
been with Lena for a month without hearing 
half so much, but Triidchen had great con- 
fidence in them, and considered them as old 
friends. As it happened, it was just as well 
that she did speak so openly. 

When they had looked at all there was to 
see, they joined Mr. Munro in the orchard. 
Harry was not with him, he had wandered 
away on his own devices, but would be sure to 
be back by tea-time. His absence was an ad- 
vantage, for it enabled Agnes to tell her father 
the story she had lately heard. 

He listened attentively, and when she had 
finished, remarked that “it was sad indeed.” 

“ But your saying that will not make much 
difference to them, I am afraid, papa.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Munro, “I begin to under- 
stand now.” 

“Yes, of course you do, like a jewel of a 
papa. You will help them, will you not? 
Send a doctor to that poor woman, and——” 

“ New stock the farm, besides giving them a 
nice little stock in hand to start with, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yes, I should not object to anything of 
that sort; and you can afford it, you know.” 

Mr. Munro took the blooming face in his two 
hands and looked at it; had it been less fair in 
itself it would still have seemed lovely to him, 
but lately there had been a happier and less 
restless expression in the blue eyes, and the 
father had noticed and rejoiced in the change. 





and quantities of cream and milk. She pro- 
mised also to keep Harry's share hot against 
he made his appearance. 

I cannot say whether it was the real merit 
of their viands, or the long time they had 
spent in the pure air of the hills, or the green 
English-looking slopes which surrounded them, 
which gave such relish to this coffee-drinking 
on the Siebengeberge. At any rate, the trio 
in all their rambles had rarely spent a more 
pleasant hour, while the soft shadows lengthened 
out over the orchard lawn, and the heat be- 
“ame gradually less and less oppressive.” 


CHAPTER XII.—HARRY'S ADVENTURE. 


GranTED the first two propositions—1st, that 
any given boy has been quiet and peaceable for 
a length of time; 2nd, that there is no very 
marked and well-known reason for such quie- 
tude, a third may then be deduced from them 
with almost logical certainty. In nine cases 
out of ten it will be found that the peaceable 


| boy has been busy in the perpetration of some 


special and choice bit of mischief. 

The case in point was certainly no exception 
to this rule. Harry had been fully occupied 
during the interval which elapsed since his 
father had noticed him. After eating as many 
cherries as he could consume, he strolled away 
the orchard across the fields until he 
There he stopped for a few 


from 
reached the well. 


|minutes dragging the old bucket up and down, 


“So,” he said at length, “my little daughter | and twisting off many a pretty bit of moss and 


wants to play the Lady Bountiful.” 
The colour flushed to Agnes’s face; her cousin 


was talking to Lena, who was arranging their | 
| gartners passing and repassing had made evi- 


evening meal at a little distance; taking 


courage for the effort, she said earnestly,— | 


“Papa, I do want to help those who are suf- 
fering and in want. It is our Lord’s command 
that we should do so; and would not this be 
a good beginning ?” 

“TI will think of it, my darling,” 
father’s answer. 

And Agnes was satisfied, for she knew that 


was her 


| fern from the wall. 
jand he soon left it and sauntered on through 





But this was hot work, 
the copse-wood by the track which the Baum- 


dent enough, pausing at length at the last cone 
of the hill. But though it was just the hour 
when he knew coffee would be ready, he thought 
it would never do to return without having 
been fairly to the top, and when once there he 
came upon the ruin of the old tower, with which, 
as far as he knew, neither his father nor even 


'the donkey-boys themselves were acquainted ; 


when matters reached that point the battle |then coffee and such trifles passed at once out 


was as good as gained. 
Harry had not returned by the time coffee 
was ready, but beyond a passing hope that he 


|of his memory, and he gave himself up to the 
| dear delight of exploring. 


It was a fine place for poking and scrambling; 


had not lost himself, they did not feel anxious | not much to be seen, and yet something to find 
on his behalf. Triidchen had spread the meal out if yon looked hard enough. What seemed at 
under the cherry trees, which were dark with | a first glance to be merely a bank of turf would, 


fruit ready for gathering. 


platter, loaded with cherries just picked from | wall. 


A great wooden | on closer inspection, turn out to be a bit of old 


At another part of the mound you might 


the branches overhead, formed the centre dish, | find two or three stone steps, so old and crum- 
and Lena’s excellent coffee smoked and steamed | bling, that it required only a very delicate touch 


close by it. 


but black bread to offer them, but to supply | and bounding down the slope beneath. 
the deficiency there was a store of pancakes, and there in a sheltered corner you came upon 


She had, to her regret, nothing | from the toe of one’s boot to send them rolling 


Here 
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a bunch of ripe red strawberries, and these 
Harry gathered by their long stems, intending 
to take them back to the farm for Annie. 

All this while Conrad, in his retreat, was in 
no very enviable state of mind, expecting every 
minute that the boy he had seen through his 
peep-hole in the wall, and whom he could hear 
whistling and singing by turns as he loitered 
about, would discover the entrance to his den. 
He was debating in his own mind whether he 
should go and idle about the ruin as if he too 
were a visitor, or stay where he was and risk 
being found out; and before he had decided 
which course to take (for Conrad was not a 
person to make a resolution in a hurry), Harry 
had come to the top of the wall, which was, as 
I have said, by far the largest bit of masonry 
left. He did not notice the little door whose 
bramble screen had been carefully preserved, 
but went fidgeting and leaning over the edge, 
until at last he carelessly leant against an in- 
secure part, and then Conrad heard the rush 
and roll of tumbling stones and a sharp cry 
from the boy as he fell with them. 

Rushing out to his assistance, Conrad reached 
the bottom of the mound more quickly than he 
should have thought possible, and there he 
found the poor child lying among the stones 
and rubbish, while just above him another great 
bit of masonry was cracking and swaying to 
its fall. 

There was no room for caution, and, indeed, 
with all his haste Conrad was barely in time. 
Scarcely were they in safety when the second 
and larger fall came thundering down. Bits 
of débris struck them, and Harry, whom the 
pain of being so roughly handled had roused 
from his faint, shuddered as he clung to his 
preserver. 

“It was well that the young English gentle- 
man was not under those stones,” said Conrad. 
“ Are you much hurt now?” 

“T do not know,” said Harry, trying to move; 
but the pain made him turn white again, and 
Conrad, laying him gently down, went back to 
his room for his wine-flask, and made him drink 
a good portion out of it. Then handling him, 
he found that though much bruised and stiff, 
he had no worse harm than a badly twisted 
ankle. Still it was impossible that he should 
walk, and Conrad was puzzled. 

“Oh, how am I to get back?” sighed poor 
Harry after the second attempt at walking had 
ended in failure; “and papawill be so frightened 
too!” 

“Where are your friends ?” asked Conrad. 

“They are having coffee at the old farmhouse 
in the valley below us. I came up through 
that path in the wood. Oh, you must come 
with me and see papa; you have saved my life, 


and he will thank you better than I can,” added 
Harry, his eyes filled with two grateful tears, 
of which he felt very much ashamed. 

“ And who is your father ?” asked Conrad. 

“Mr. Munro, of Gottesberg. Do you think 
you could carry me? the path is all downhill 
going back. I thought I should run it so 
quickly.” 

“ Good,” said Conrad, lifting Harry carefully. 
“T will take you, but you must get your father 
to promise not to say a word about having seen 
me.” 

Harry opened his eyes very widely, but gave 
the promise, and then Conrad trudged off with 
him through the wood. 

Great was the consternation in the old farm- 
house when Conrad was seen approaching with 
his burden. Mr. Munro had been talking to 
Frau Baumgartner, and was beginning to think 
of going to look for his missing son, when he 
saw him being carried back by a stranger; 
while the Baumgartners themselves were no 
less dismayed when they beheld their brother 
coming out from his hiding-place to broad day- 
light. 

But when once Harry was laid on pillows to 
have his ankle examined, and the father had 
satisfied himself that no harm was done which 
a week or two would not rectify, and Lena had 
brought Harry’s coffee—for his accident had by 
no means taken away his appetite, and the soft 
warm water with which Agnes was so kindly 
bathing his foot greatly lessened the pain,—then 
Mr. Munro began to ask how he had contrived 
to hurt himself; and Harry, heedless of the 
scolding he felt he had earned, spoke up well 
and truly in German that all might under- 
stand, and told how near he had been to 
death that day but for Conrad’s ready foot 
and hand. 

When he had finished his father held him 
closely in his arms, and kissed his forehead with 
a feeling of thankfulness that words could not 
tell, while Agnes’s face was hidden, and Annie 
was the first to notice Frau Baumgartner’s 
saying,— 

“You did well, my good Conrad; and the 
gentleman will doubtless promise that he will 
not mention having seen you.” 

“ What !” asked Mr. Munro, “is this the ill- 
behaved son of whom you were telling me? 
Since I owe my boy’s life to him, certainly, Frau, 
we must arrange matters for him; he has been 
long enough in hiding.” 

At that minute steps were heard mounting 
the stairs in hot haste, and Lena recognised 
them if no one else did. It was Karl Haupt- 
mann, who now entered breathless and spent 
with running, and gasping out as well as he 
was able,— 
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“You must fly, Conrad ! at once; do not lose 
a moment. I have got an hou’s start of the 
soldiers, but they will soon be here.” 

“The soldiers!” said Conrad, unbelievingly, 
“they have searched these parts before.” 

“Yes, yes, but they have had information; 
Rosa Miiller has found out your hiding-place on 
the hill, and they are coming to seize you.” 

“There, Conrad!” burst in Triidchen, “you 
see whose words come true now.” 

“ Oh, Conrad,” cried his mother, “save your- 


self, fly!—Oh, my son, what shall I do?” | 


Lena looked imploringly at the visitor who 
had just promised them help. 

The culprit himself angrily refused to listen 
to any one’s suggestion, and questioned Karl 
on the nearness of his pursuers. 

“ Oh, papa, you will save him ?” cried Harry, 
twisting his hands round his father’s arm. 


the kitchen stove, and when her mother asked 
what ailed her, she answered that she was full 
of aches, which was true enough. Her limbs 
and head pained her, and she shivered in her 
warm corner. ‘The new dress lay at the bot- 
tom of her box, but she had no mind to take it 
out and begin to make it. 

| When the sun set she knew it was time for 
her to bestir herself, and taking advantage of 
|the kitchen being empty for a few minutes, 
| she stole out down into the wood. 

Several times during her walk her head 
swam so that she thought she could hardly 
get on; yet she persevered, for she could not 
return the money she had spent, and if that 
were possible, what would be done to her for 
disappointing the officials? Besides, they 
would doubtless insist on her telling all she 
knew. 








“Thope so, Harry. Finish yourcoffee quickly, 
for it is time for us to be going. And now} 
young man,” he added, turning to Conrad, “are | 
you content to come with me and trust to what | 
I can do for you? I cannot absolutely promise | 
to get you off free from punishment, but I 
think your chance of being treated leniently is 
better than if you stay here.” 

This was a point it did not take long to settle. | 


They bade a hurried good-bye to their hosts in | 


“You are after your hour, my girl,” said 
the corporal, roughly, as she joined them. 

But this time Rosa had no pert reply ready ; 
silently she turned and led them along through 
the trees, and then low down on the hill till 
there was no danger of Farmer Miiller catch- 
ing sight of them. At the base of the old 
tower she paused, for she could go no further; 
but the men went on, and soon found the little 
room with evident signs of being lately occu- 


the old farmhouse, and began to mount the|pied. On the floor was Conrad’s pipe, as he 


hill, Harry carefully carried by Conrad, and 
Karl accompanying them; since it would never 
do for it to be known that he had made use of 
the news he had heard by the careless chatter 
of a couple of soldiers as they drank their Ba- 
varian beer at the rock-cellar, to which Karl 
had gone to order in stores for his master. 

At the top of the hill they found their donkeys 
waiting for them, and rode back at their best 
pace to the Miullers—not going, however, close 
up to the little inn, but turning sharply down 
at some short distance from it into a deep ravine, 
where the foot-track wound among a constant 
shelter of hazel and elder bushes, and brought 
them at last to the river’s bank, on quite the 
other side of the Drachenfels to the one they 
had passed in the morning. 

The boat was ready for them; they crossed 
pleasantly over, and in another hour were safe 
at home again. ‘There Mrs. Munro made great 
lamentations over Harry, and sent for the doctor 
to prescribe for him at once; and Agnes and 
Annie talked over all sorts of plans, possible 
and impossible, for the Baumgartners, until they 
tired themselves out, and other people also, 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour after they had 
passed the inn a party of soldiers came tramp- 


|had laid it down while watching Harry, and 


the provisions on the shelf which had been 
put up against the wall were fresh and for 
to-day’s eating; but there the fugitive himself 
was not, and the great gap of the lately fallen 
masonry attracted the corporal’s attention. 
He questioned Rosa sharply, but could get no 
further information from her. 

“T have told you all I know,” she replied. 
“He was safe here this morning, and certainly 
seemed to have no thoughts of moving then. 
He is now doubtless at the farm at his home; 
he goes there most fine evenings.” 

At last the corporal left two soldiers on guard 
at the old tower, and allowed Rosa to go to 
the inn, while he with the rest of his men went 
down to the Baumgartners’ farm. But though 
they searched ruthlessly over every corner of 
the place they found no Conrad, and they 
began to believe Frau Baumgartner’s loud as- 
sertions that her boy was not here, but safe 
out of their hands. They turned away sulkily 
enough, and going to the inn had a noisy 
quarrel with Miiller and his daughter, while 
Rosa had to bear at once her father’s anger at 
her conduct, and the corporal’s indignation at 
his useless walk. Threatening her that if it 
turned out she had given the runaway warn- 








ing along the usual road to the spot in the wood 
where Rosa Miller had promised to meet them. | 
All that day she had been sitting idle by 


ing it would be the worse for her, they left 
the house at last. 
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And then Rosa went to her bed. She had | quietly but busily in her home on the Lowen- 
been silent and half torpid while all this abuse | berg, in charge of the younger children. 
had been thrown at her, and now as she went | Very grateful did Lena feel when she remem- 
she supported herself against the wall. Inthe | bered how the burdens she had carried in 
room below she could hear her mother’s im- | prayer to her God had been lightened or alto- 
ploring tones answering her father’s angry | gether taken away. True, they were still poor 
speeches; and then all seemed to grow misty | compared with the comfort in which they had 
and far off to her. 

I cannot pretend to tell you how Mr. Munro | culty, and provided with honest and sufficient 
contrived to pacify the Prussian authorities, | employment, and her mother was growing so 
and to settle matters for Conrad at Bonn. Per- | much stronger. 
haps his being an Englishman and an old resi-| And if Lena’s thoughts went further, it was 
dent gave him some influence, and perhaps | to remember how true Karl had proved him- 











once lived; but her brother was out of diffi- | 


(though this of course is very cautiously sug- | self to be; and that, after all, the little home of | 
gested) his comfortable well-filled purse may | their own of which they had talked together | 


have smoothed the way. At any rate,in a day | might not be so very far off as it had once 
or two Conrad could walk about Bonn a free | seemed. 
man, and in a little while longer he was to go | And when Fritz brought home the news 
to England to a situation to which Mr. Munro | that instead of going to the Schwarz Rhein- 
recommended him, and so his great ambition | dorf féte, Rosa Miiller was tossing in fever, 
would be fulfilled. | which prevented her knowing her own mother, 
Before the Munros started for the Swiss | and that her life was in danger, the last remnant 
tour Frau Baumgartner was established in a/|of the bitter anger against her, which Lena 
comfortable room in Bonn, with Triidchen and | had felt at first, died down. Once more she 
her son to wait on her, and a doctor to see her | could pray our Lord’s Prayer, and her help 
every other day. The poor woman’s careworn | and kindness came like balm to overburdened, 
face began to grow quite hopeful again under | sorrowful Frau Miiiier. 
the influence of good food and nursing; and} ll the time that could be spared from her 
Annie and Agnes rejoiced at the success of |own home Lena spent at the inn, and when 


| 


part at least of their schemes. rua sick girl began to rally it was Lena who | 


beyond all the neighbours most tenderly waited 
on her and bore with her whims and fancies. 


Of course there was much more to be done 
when they came back from Switzerland, whither 
Harry was not to accompany them. 

Poor Harry! how he lamented and fumed 
at having to lie long hours on the sofa, and at 
missing the glorious scrambles to which he had 
been looking forward! ‘The rest regretted it 


ginning of life to her, 
time, she looked on death face to face, and 
asked herself the question whither her former 


with him, and if it had not been that it was 
Annie’s last chance, I believe the scheme would 
have been given up. Yet I question if his 
absence was quite such a drawback as they 
imagined. In every way they were more free 
to enjoy themselves than if they had had the 


life was leading her. 

And in her first feeble attempts to do right, 
in her failures and sad repentances, it was 
Lena, who having received the faith herself 
with a child’s simplicity, pointed her once foe, 
now friend, to the Saviour and Redeemer, who 











charge of such a reckless individual. 
And while Frau Baumgartner was gaining 


is in truth the first hope of the Christian and 
the last; whose atoning sacrifice is the one 
strength at Bonn, and the cousins clambered | staff and stay of the soul in the valley of the 
up the monntains and down again to the/ shadow of death; and whose presence and 
shores of Lucerne and the blue waters of | love make the crowning joy of heaven. 
Geneva, Magdalen Baumgartner was living | KATE VOWELL. 








Under God’s providence, Rosa often said in | 
after days that this illness was in reality a be- | 
There, for the first | 
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OF SLANDER. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 


Lre on, thou false accuser! and wreak thy paltry spite ; 

A little while, a little while, enjoy this petty triumph ; 

Let envy, with white face, and those brown malignant eyes, 

And feverish malice, and dull hate, strive all their feeble strongest ; 
Let ridicule and scorn and stolid censure undeserved 

Add what they will of smoke and stench, malaria and miasma, 

The sun of genius still shall blaze the brighter from those clouds, 

The good and great man’s honest fame shall chase away these shadows, 
The mountain of his greatness looming grander in the mist, 

The jewel of his goodness shining brighter out of darkness. 


Hast thou borne thee bravely, and good-humouredly withal ? 
Hast thou smiled at sneer and gibe, nor answered them in malice ? 
Hast thou waited patiently, nor forced one selfish plea, 

Nor heeded mere neglect, nor cared for false reproaches ? 

Hast thou well deserved, at peace with God and conscience ? 

Hast thou taught thy neighbour, and not hindered him with lies ?— 
Lo! in spite of all their taunts who daily wrest thy words, 

And shoot out arrows to thy hurt, unscrupulously in secret, 

Thy full triumph yet shall come, and is not now far off; 

Those who spurned thee shall be fain to fawn and kiss thy feet ; 
Patience with deserving ever winneth due reward, 

And these thine enemies ere long will hem thee round with homage. 


Slander hath its uses; there is ever good reaction ; 
Wait awhile,—those noisy foes shall wake these slumbering friends: 
Never man was praised, but that praise provoked a censure ; 
Never man was censured, some one standeth forth to praise : 
The surest proof of small deservings is to live forgotten ; 
Neglect is argument of death, as slander that thou livest. 
Also, here be hints for thy humility ; are such taunts all false ? 
Hast thou given no small cause for this they charge against thee ? 
Look more rigidly within ; judge thyself more sternly ; 
If the adder’s fang hath stung thee, cure with adder’s fat: 
So mayst thou change thy slanderous foe to act thy veriest friend, 
Whose malice, though mere venom, shall be medicine to thy health. 


Face it out and live it down, whatever be the slander, 
And walk on in wise quietness, as utterly unconscious : 
The spoken lie shall soon die out; nor liveth long though written,— 
And better thus as more defined than loosely uttered rumours ; 
While for those clamorous prints, ephemeral, disregarded, 
Where scribblers puff each other up, and push all other down, 
The small conspirators who dream they guide the public mind, 
Anonymously reviling and slanderers in the dark, 
Take thou their censures for thy praise, and strong in well-deserving 
Stand, Psalmist-like, their cheerful target, and for the song of the drunkards! 


Our laws are cropped with hardships, and it is both shame and sin 
That truth is counted criminal, if anyhow a damage. 
We dare nst, at our peril, caution neighbours of a rogue, — 
The keen attorney is his mate, and libel-acts befriend them ; 
Woe to us if we give their truer character to servants— 
All virtues may be blazoned, but we must not hint at vice ! 
Yet on the counter tack is seen this evil under the sun, 
Where authorship hath damage through false witness without remedy : 
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Personal spite may print unblamed what bitterness it willeth, 
And coward Teucer shoot his barbed malice from his lair, 
While helplessly protesting the victims of such licence 

Are only further blamed as foes to freedom of the press! 


But the most crabbed fruit of law, the bitterest wrong of all, 
Is punishing the husband for slander from his wife : 
Haply that sharp tongue hath been his life-long torment, 
And ofttimes on his innocence its jealousy hath burst ; 
This he beareth long-forbearing, till that forked sting 
Hath hissed away with viper spite some fair maid’s honest name; 
And then forsooth our laws, indignantly appealed to, 
With most Quixotic chivalry excuse that wicked wife, 
And fine or prison her poor good man, whose honest name as well 
This helpmate hath been slandering too, along with that fair neighbour's ! 
He is the sponsor, he the surety, he must smart for all ; 
His moral innocence is nothing to his legal guilt : 
She is his slave forsooth, his wife,—so most obedient,— 
He hath constrained her helplessness, and forced those venomous words. 
That monkish rule of marriage had its reason in old time 
When husbands held the power as of patriarchs in their households 
But now is Ahasuerus well reproved by Prince Memucan, 
Our Persian ladies show this day too much contempt and wrath ; 
For that, both laws and customs changed have made their husbands nought, 
Society will scorn the man who ruleth by stern headship ; 
So now our scolds and gossips have the mastery of their masters, 
And woman’s little fiery tongue kindleth her good-man’s fagot : 
Verily, the Warwick ducking-stool were justice to such law, 
The Walton bridle for a slanderer wisdom to such folly. 


A famous man is often quoted, though he hath not spoken, 
And many alter to their creeds the word he truly uttered : 
His last opinion, not yet formed, is freely liked or loathed, 
And so he walketh in a mist of false reports and slanders. 
Again, where innocence is charged, obscurely and in whispers, 
And dareth not, or deigneth not, to make distinct reply, 
Who can gauge his martyrdom, the torture to high honour, 
That scorneth still to stop or stoop to answer villanous tongues ? 
And it is an added aggravation, if others are unworthily accused, 
As pure and honest as thyself, whom yet defence might injure ; 
Thou mayst watch and wait and pray, and strive to live all down, 
Yet for months, or wearier years, that cross will gall thy shoulder. 


Historians have much sinned through slander, keenly now found out, 
As good or ill report seem due to politics and polemics. 
The private foe would ofttimes dip his partisan pen in gall, 
While parasites have glorified the basest of mankind ; 
Therefore now men doubt, and are not answered by the book, 
But argue probabilities, to overturn old verdicts. 
Would John have stood for tyrant, had he not out-braved the Pope ? 
Would Richard go forth humped and cruel, had he salved his nobles ? 
Bluff Hal, as Papist, still had seemed the patriot king with scruples, 
And Cromwell noways hypocrite, were Rome upon his side : 
King James of Scotland, shown so vile, was it for Carr and Villiers, 
Or for his English Bible, that the Protestant was scorned ? 
So now Tiberius hath his praise, a justice long a-coming, 
For Tacitus and his oligarchs abhorred that old ascetic ; 


And who can guess of other Cesars where the truth may lie ? 
Caligula and Nero were emperors, if not tyrants : 

And even Judas for his faith hath found a reverend champion ; 
Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, are circled by admirers: 

While Constantine and Charlemagne and Titus and the Georges 
Are stripped of every shred of honour in these searching days! 
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So too with literary fames, who 


What are honesty and honour to our carping scribes ? 


is there that escapeth ? 


Shakspeare was but a plagiary of Bacon or Southampton, 


And Bunyan found his Pilgrim in 


a tract at Bedford jail, 


And sop filched from Babrius, and Livy forged his Annals, 

And Homer no more sang of Troy than Ossian sung of Fingal, 
Great Newton and good Pascal defrauded each the other, 

Meek Moses writ not Genesis, nor John the Revelation ; 

And as for Christian ethics, they are stolen from the Talmud, 

And Christ’s own Sermon on the Mount is homilized from Hillel,— 
And so the best of every age are every way traduced, : 
That scoffers—prophesied of old—may stun the world with slanders! 








CHRISTMAS IN THE BUSH OF AUSTRALIA. 


I surrosz that most people know that Christ- 
mas in the antipodes comes in the midst of 
summer,—that burning sun and cloudless 
skies replace the snow and mist of the English 
Yuletide. In spite of the efforts of John Bull’s 
sons and daughters to keep up the customs of 
the parent country, this difference of seasons 
necessarily causes a change in the manner of 
spending this joyful time; and an account of 
how I spent a week in the bush of New South 
Wales may not be uninteresting. “ Bush” in 
our phraseology stands in contradistinction to 
town, and answers somewhat to the English 
term country, but more to the American “back- 
woods.” 

I had been brought up in Sydney, our great 
metropolis, where Christmas is scarcely kept 
except as a holiday and religious festival. There 
the lower classes brave the heat, and go by 
train and .steamer to various parts of the 
country and harbour for picnics; but the gen- 
tlefolk consider it “infra dig.” to make excur- 
sions on this day, though they begin it by 
wishing each other “a merry Christmas.” <A 
little remembrance is generally given to each 
member of the family at the breakfast-table, 
and at eleven o’clock all go to church, the 
decorations of which would, in some cases, de- 
light the most critical Ritualist. There is a 
tree called “ Christmas-bush,”’ which grows in | 
great quantities about Sydney, with glossy 
leaves and a profusion of small white flowers, 
the calyxes of which at this season of the year 
turn to every shade of pink and red. For days 
before, all the Sunday school teachers and child- 
ren are employed in weaving these beautiful 
branches into wreaths, and in preparing founda- 
tions for floral illuminations. At four o’clock 
in the morning of the great day the young 
people meet at the church; carts under the 
care of the boys of. the first class are sent 
round, and return loaded with camelias, gera- 


the gardens in the neighbourhood, which are 

added to the wreaths or formed into texts. If 
any one peeped through the western door they 

might see the teachers—most of them young 

ladies whose daily life in the season much re- 

sembled that of a London belle—perched on 

the top of step-ladders. busily employed in 

decorating the chandeliers, while round each 

are the little purveyors—her “own class ”— 

running to and fro to collect the best flowers, 

in eager rivalry as to whose offering should be 

chosen first. By ten o’clock the church looks 

like a garden; fuchsias droop from every light, 

lily stars of Bethlehem shine out of the green, 

and the joyful gospel words are written in’ 
God’s loveliest gifts to man. 

This is indeed the pleasantest part of our 
festivities, but the sharers in the work of pre- 
paration only comprehend a few in each parish. 
The greater number of people know nothing of 
the morning’s work until they perceive nature’s 
incense and see the change that has taken 
place in the church since last Sunday. The 
service is conducted as in some English places 
of worship, the psalms and hymns being sung 
by surpliced choristers. 

After a short sermon there is the walk home 
in the burning sun, which little inclines one 
for the roast beef and plum pudding of Old 
England that is prepared for dinner. However, 
it is a point of duty to partake of it, and the 


|children at least appreciate the pudding which 


comes in with a branch of Christmas-bush 
stuck in it in place of holly. 

The afternoon is passed in sitting in the 
verandah, and talking to the old friends who 
may come to give the usual greeting, and to 
chat with the father and mother over the 
pleasures of this season in the dear old coun- 
try. Sometimes we would play a game of 
croquet in the evening, but never attempt to 
dance or even romp with the children, for we 











niums, roses, and every variety of flower from 





had far too much gaiety in the winter to care 
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to exhaust ourselves by violent exercise with | she snatched at it, thereby jerking the reins 
the thermometer at 90°. out of my hand. “Give her a smart hit, and 
Such had been my usual mode of spending | she will soon stop that,” said Mr. Douglas; 
Christmas day; but in the summer of 186-I/but I dared not; for might I not hit her 
and two friends received an invitation to pass | harder than she liked, and cause her to buck- 
a monthon Maneroo, atable-land in New South | jump ? 
Wales, with Captain and Mrs, Douglas, who| Still the ride was enjoyable, for the scenery 
promised to show us something of bush life if| was very beautiful; and in passing through 
we would consent to rough it a little. We. this wild, uninhabited country there was a 
gladly accepted the invitation, and left Sydney | | sense of freedom which a dweller in the Old 
on the 16th of December in a coasting steamer.| World can scarcely understand. Beneath us 
After twenty-four hours of tossing and dis- | | were deep valleys, in which there was no 
comfort we arrived at Twofold Bay, and were | | more sign of cultivation than in the first days 
met by an uncle, who drove us to his station | when Australia rose from the waters. Through 
twenty miles inland, where we rested for the|the openings in the trees we could see range 
night. | upon range of mountains stretching far away, 
Maneroo, being a table-land, had to be reached | until the last blue ridge was lost on the dis- 
by climbing a high mountain, called Tantawan- | tant horizon. Along the side of the road, or 
gula, which was so steep that for seven miles | rather, track, the epacris, mimosa, and other 
it was almost impossible to drive up it in any | flowering shrubs grew in profusion, and the 
vehicle. It was therefore arranged that my/|air was laden with the aromatic scent of the 
uncle should drive us to the foot of the moun- | eucalypti, or gum trees. Every now and then 
tain where Captain Douglas and his son would|a kangaroo or native dog would come across 
meet us with horses.’ our path, or a snake glide away from the 
When we arrived at the place where we were | grass-tree round which it had been coiled. 
to exchange the security of a “buggy” for the | The intense stillness was broken by the notes 
perils of horses’ backs, many smothered tre-| of various birds,—the most melodious that of 
mors filled our hearts. I had not ridden for|the bell-bird. It resembles the single stroke 
years, and my companions, Clara and Alice|of a small bell, and in the vicinity of water, 
Morton, just fresh from a sea voyage and| where they are very numerous, a continual 
Parisian school, had never been in the saddle | tinkling was kept up, and as there was every 
before. We anxiously asked if the steeds were | variety of tone the effect was most delicious. 
“quite quiet,” if they ever “ran away,” and| At times the sharp crack of a whip would re- 
various other questions of a similar nature,|echo through the forest; at first we thought 
which a little amused our country friends.| our friends were trying to hoax us, but were 
“We will only ride seven miles, and stay the | at last convinced that the sound was made by 
night at the mountain inn,” cheerfully said|a bird appropriately called the coach-whip. 
Captain Douglas, “so you will not be at all} Flights of parrots would settle on the trees, 
tired.” But to us seven miles up that per-| their discordant screeches only atoned for by 
pendicular mountain seemed a terrible journey. | the gorgeous beauty of their plumage. As 
But we were in for it and could not go back, | evening closed in the laughing jackasses began 
so we stifled our fears and started, hanging on | their chorus, as if mocking our weary looks. 
the side of the saddles and leaning in‘ the| At last we reached the top of the mountain, 
stirrup in the manner peculiar to young riders. | and right glad were we to see the smoke of 
In order to appreciate all our difficulties it|the inn rising in the distance. Soon there 
must be remembered that there is a vast dif-|came into view a small slab cottage roofed 
ference between the half-trained bush horses| with bark, with stable, gallows for hanging 
and those that are ridden in Rotten Row. In| beef, and vegetable garden on each side, and a 
the hands of a skilful rider they are irre-| large paddock at the back. To our Sydney 
proachable, but directly they feel the touch of| eyes it certainly did not look an inviting shelter 
a novice they exhibit all their originality and|for the night; but we were oh so stiff and 
self-will. Their first eccentricity on this occa-| hungry, and, consequently, glad to dismount. 
sion was, however, very sensible;—up the} We were greeted by an Irish hostess and 
steepest ascents they tacked, going from side|the cries of the “spatch-cock.” I do not 
to side. This was certainly a slow method of| know whether English readers will understand 
proceeding, but we were quite contented, as| the meaning of this term so common with us. 
there was far less danger of our slipping over | At the bush inns, where travellers who require 
their tails than if they had gone straight for-| more than the most ordinary fare are seldom 
ward. The second was less agreeable. Whenever | seen, it would be useless to keep any pro- 
my mare, Mittie, saw a tempting tuft of grass | visions prepared. When, however, a lady is 
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| beacon to lead the gold-digger to disappoint- 
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seen approaching, one of the landlord’s child- 
ren is sent to catch a fowl, which is plucked, 
roasted, and served in an incredibly short 
space of time. This is called by the un- 
grateful guests—who in vain try to make an 
impression on it with their teeth—* spatch- 
cock.”’ 

When ushered in, we were surprised to find 
a neat little parlour lined with canvas, over 
which a gorgeous paper had been pasted. The 
mantelpiece was decked with the most extra- 
ordinary specimens of china shepherdesses and 
animals ; on the table were a Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home. Leading from this sitting- 
room were two tiny bedrooms, almost entirely 
occupied by the double bedsteads, which, how- 
ever, looked fresh and clean. 

We started the next morning ut four o'clock, 
and rode ten miles before breakfast, which we 
partook of at a squatter’s station where we 
rested, and then resumed our journey. The 
scenery had entirely changed since the previous 
day; the trees became fewer and fewer, until 
the vast plains of Maneroo lay before us. They 
are grassy prairies, undulating and hilly, and 
skirted by the distant mountains of Kiandra, 
whose snowy peaks have been so often the 


ment or fortune. The air blew fresh and light, 
and there was a feeling of exhilaration which 
I had never known before. 

Hitherto we had ridden slowly; but now 
Mr. Douglas suggested that if we wished to 
reach Benoona before nightfall we must put on 
more speed. ‘You won’t canter very far,” 
said Alice Morton, “for I don’t feel quite 
secure in my seat.” “ Please don’t go fast,” 
said Clara. So Captain Douglas broke into a 
gentle canter. After a few moments we began 
to think that the horses were going to bolt, 
and pulled the reins with the one hand we 
could spare from holding the pommel, thereby 
causing them to break into a trot which nearly 
shook us to pieces. Breathless and exhausted, 
we begged for a halt, and so ended the first 
canter. Again and again Captain Douglas 
tried it, but with even worse result; for Clara 
had discovered that her horse’s eccentricity was a 
taste for jumping; and after twice being only 
saved from a fall by the tight hold she kept 
of the pommel, she willingly consented to allow 
Mr. Douglas to attach a leading-strap to her 
bridle, by which he could regulate the move- 
ments of the wilful animal. Captain Douglas 
took Alice in tow, and so we proceeded without 
any further disasters till we reached Benoona, 
our destination. 

Never were weary travellers more ready to 
dismount, never were guides more glad to 


they owned that they had been in despair that 
day of reaching home before midnight; but 
we replied that their cruelty in forcing three 
Sydney young ladies to take so long a ride on 
such horses and through such roads merited 
more punishment than it received. 

As we were approaching the station we had 
been speculating as to what appearance our 
hostess would present, she having been 
“twenty years in the bush.” What was our 
surprise to see a refined English lady, dressed 
in black’ silk, and a pretty blue and white cap, 
whose only sign of country manners was the 
extreme warmth of her greeting. She at once 
led us to our rooms, all of which opened into 
the dining-room; and presently her daughter 
Mary appeared, herself bringing us refresh- 
ment, and seeming unwilling to allow us to do 
anything for ourselves. Accustomed in our 
town life to the courteous but cold reception of 
society, the eager hospitality of this household 
was truly refreshing. 

Not being allowed to make our appearance 
again that evening, it was not till the next 
morning that we met the rest of the home 
party. In addition to those already mentioned 
it consisted of another son, Robert Douglas, 
an ex-Indian officer, who was learning “ colonial 
experience,” and the superintendent, Lieu- 
tenant Vale, and Mr. Russell. 

Afterwards we explored the house. It was 
a long low brick cottage, surrounded by a 
verandah, consisting of dining-room, drawing- 
room, and a great many bedrooms. There 
was no hall or passage of any kind, the rooms 
opening into each other, or, as in the case of the 
two sitting-rooms, into the verandah. The 
rest of the house was very simply furnished, 
but the drawing-room looked as if it had been 
transplanted from England, and was a sort of 
oasis in the wilderness, with its harp, piano, 
and pretty works of art. The kitchen was 
quite detached, so that in wet weather the 
dinner was likely to be pleasantly cooled on its 
journey to the dining-room. In front was a 
flower-garden, and at the back, stables, work- 
men’s cottages, forge and stockyards formed 
quite a village, and at the sides were an im- 
mense fruit-garden and paddock. 

In honour of the season, and in order to show 
how jolly Christmas week could be even in 
the wilds of Australia, invitations to a “ party” 
had been sent to all the neighbours—neigh~- 
bours comprising all those squatters’ families 
living within a hundred miles. They were to 
arrive on Boxing day, and stay for a week. 
I will pass over the few days that intervened 
between it and our arrival, and only mention 
how we spent Christmas day. 

There was a small township twenty miles 





resign their responsibility. Long afterwards 
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distant, and. a church, which a clergyman 
visited once a month. There happened to be 
service on this day, so it was arranged to start 
from Benoona very early in the morning, the 
young people taking it in turns to ride and 
drive in the carriage and buggy. Our way 
lay across the open plain, so it did not take long 
to reach the township. 

By this term let not the reader even imagine 
a village. A public-house, lock-up, and store; 
a slab hut, containing every kind of mer- 
chandise, constitute a township in Australia. 
This one was quite of superior kind, having, in 
addition, a post-office and place of worship. 

We hung our horses’ reins on a neighbouring 
fence and entered the church. It was a very 
small building of slabs, the interstices of which 
had not even been filled up with mud, so there 
was always plenty of air, and almost light 
enough eyen without the windows. It was roofed 
with bark, and had only nature’s flooring of 
earth and grass. There were rough benches 
down each side, and a communion-table, formed 
of a packing-case covered with a cloth. The 
pulpit looked rather large in proportion to the 
size of the building, and was a square box. 
Soon after we were seated the clergyman 
walked in with his riding boots and spurs still 
on, and a bag containing surplice and sermon 
in his hand. Now we perceived the reason of 
the size of the pulpit—it had also to serve as 
vestry. He sat down behind, and proceeded 
to array himself, his operations concealed 
from the portion of the congregation who sat 
on the same side, but not from those on the 
other side. Then, like a Jack-in-the-box, he 
suddenly made his appearance, and the service 
began. 

Different, indeed, were the circumstances 
under which that same Christmas hymn was 


| sunginthisrough slab building from those when 
| chanted, in the High English Church, but not 
| less acceptable to God. Certainly it was not 


melody ; there was heartiness in the singing, 


| and it was joined in by members of many de- 
| nominations, for services there are too rare to 


admit of distinctions of sect being kept up. 
If a bushman wishes to hear the word of God 


| many times in the year, he must be willing to 


seize every opportunity; and it is a pleasing 


| evidence of the love of truth superseding party 


, ter as the Anglican clergyman. 


justice both to that and to the goose. 


1 





divisions, that ©hurchman and Dissenter will 
as willingly ride thirty miles to hear the minis- 
The sermon 
was short, for the preacher had to ride twenty 
miles to the next church, and could not spare 
time for a long dissertation. 

This day we were quite ready for the roast 
beef that awaited us at home, and did full 


came the pudding, this time with a branch of 


gugalypti flower. Then came the question 
whether it should be set alight. The Aus- 
tralians said that the very sight of the flames 
would put them in a fever on such a hot day, 
but the votes of the English-born carried the 
question, and the plum-pudding of old England 
blazed as in the days of our parents’ youth. 
The afternoon was spent in sitting under the 
fruit-trees, and in carrying slices of cake to 
the children of the stockmen. 

The next morning was spent in busy pre- 
paration, Mrs. and Miss Douglas in the kitchen 
up to their eyes in custards and such delicacies 
as were beyond the skill of the cook. The 
gentlemen suspended their station-work for a 
time, and helped to decorate the rooms with 
mimosa, eucalypti flowers, and the feathery 
asparagus, now covered with red berries, the 
flowers being all white; and the green sombre 
branches of red cherries were added to the 
wreaths, and looked extremely pretty. Robert 
Douglas proved quite a genius in inventing all 
varieties of sconces for the candles, and Mr. 
Allan planed the boards to render them 
smooth enough for dancing. 

Soon the guests began to arrive; the first 
were four Misses Lake, escorted by their 
two brothers, the ages of the family varying 


nearest neighbours, having only ridden fifteen 
miles!. Next came the Misses Swan and their 
young governess, attended only by a brother, 
who was home for the holidays. 


five ladies and two gentlemen, arrived from the 
foot of Tantawangula. Remembering our own 
sufferings, we asked if they were not very tired, 
“Oh no! I feel as if I could dance all night. 
Fifty miles is nothing of a ride,’ was their 
answer. 


ladies themselves, though some of them did 
wear their hair in the fashion of bygone years ; 
the faces that peeped from beneath the shady 
hats were unusually pretty, and the young men 
were tall and well-knit. But the whole of the 
luggage for the week had to be carried, and 
carpet bags, bundles, and mysterious-looking 
flat parcels (it was in the days of large crino- 
lines) were hung, strapped, and variously dis- 
posed on the right side of the horse. The 
gentlemen had huge valises in front of their 
saddles, and generally carried a coat or bundle 
in their hand. 

What an unloading and stowing away there 
was! Mary Douglas and the servants were 





Then 


here, there, and everywhere, depositing four 


from ten to five-and-twenty; they were our | 


At five the | 
last cavalcade of sisters and cousins, numbering | 





The appearance each new arrival presented | 
seemed to be more wonderful than the last. | 
Not that there was anything peculiar in the | 
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or five young ladies in every room, with one 
small looking-glass between them. We secretly 
wondered what kind of costume would be pro- 
duced from those wonderful bundles, and were 
surprised to see the pretty light skirts and 
muslin bodies in which the country girls ap- 
peared after a short toilet. 


a bower, and the long dining-table moved into 
one end of it. 
setting sun, we partook of a high tea, Captain 
Douglas sitting at the head of the table carving 
a huge round of beef; while opposite sat dear 
Mrs. Douglas struggling amongst a crowd of 
tea cups, and quite confused with the laughing 
and chattering that was going on. 

It was agreed not to begin dancing until 
nine o’clock, so there was plenty of time to 
into the garden roses and 
fuchsias to wear in our hair. The French 
taste of Clara and Alice Morton was greatly 
called into requisition to arrange these flowers, 


go to gather 


and then the ball costume was complete. 

[ have spoken of the ladies, the get-up of 
the gentlemen was not so unexceptionable. 
Lieutenant Vale and Captain Douglas, both of 
whom had been Indian officers, at our especial 
The two 
Mr. Douglases were possessed of dress clothes, 


request donned their old uniforms. 


but few of the other guests, who were obliged 
to appear in the suits worn on Sundays. Here 
and there might be seen an old tail-coat, by no 
means supported by the rest of the costume, 
and those who had sisters with skilful fingers 
appeared in white ties. The show of gloves 
comprised every variety, from white kid to 
cotton. But all these peculiarities only made | 
the fun greater, and in spite of the heat, which 
was excessive, I never felt in such spirits for 
a dance. 

The ladies took it in turns to supply music, 
and the first waltz was played by Mrs. and 
Miss Douglas on the harp and piano. But in 
Mr. Allan’s care in planing the 
boards they were very-rough. Wax candle 
was therefore scraped, and as soon as we had 
danced it in, the floor was pronounced perfect. 
We danced most vigorously, cooling ourselves 
by walking in the garden during the intervals, 
till four o’clock in the morning, and were even 


spite of 


then loth to depart to our rooms. 

Next morning breakfast was not over till 
nearly twelve, and between that and the dinner 
we sat and worked in the verandah, while the 
gentlemen took it in turns to read “ Geoffrey 
Hamlyn” aloud, which was particularly inte- 
resting, as part of the scenes are laid on Manero. 
But, with all due deference to Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, there are many errors in geography, 


The verandah | 
had been enclosed with boughs so as to form | 


There, by the light of the} 


la good Jaugh as we read it on the spot, though 
some of his descriptions of Australia are 
splendid. 

| -In the afternoon we went for a short ride 
to see a herd of wild 
horses brought into the stockyard. These 
animals are not indigenous to the colony, but 
the offspring of those that have been turned 
}out into the bush. The method of bringing 
th~m in is curious. A mob of trained horses 
is kept, which the squatters and stockmen take 
}out with them. By heading them and crack- 
| ing stock-whips they gather about fifty wild 
It would, however, be im- 
| possible without a very large number of men 
to drive them the number of miles to the yards, 
but it is easily managed by means of the tail- 
ing mob, who surround and lead them in the 
direction intimated. Never, till he has seen 
them come in, as we did, at a wild free gallop, 
with heads proudly thrown up, and long mane 
and tail flying, can any one appreciate the full 
beauty of these noble animals. There was a 
fire and grace about them which is entirely 
lost, not only in the city hack, but in the 
One by one they were 
driven into the stockyard, that Captain Douglas 
might judge which were fit for breaking in, 
was named after some 


“to refresh ourselves,” 


horses toget her. 


thorough-bred racer. 


and each one chosen 
member of the party. 
This evening Mrs. Douglas announced that, 
s mother and chaperone of the whole party, 


‘ 


she would not allow any dancing, and advised 
find 
were chosen, and great fun it was 


us to some less fatiguing amusement. 
Charades 
turning over our kind hostess’s stores in search 
of dresses, and wonderful were the transforma- 
tions effected by means of cork, flour, and red 
chalk. The charade was proceeding with great 
spirit—Don Alfonzo, looking fierce and Spanish 
with his cork moustache, was carrying off a 
fair damsel before the very eyes of her white- 
haired father—when a shepherd arrived from 
the sheepfold, three miles off, saying that a 
bush fire was blazing within half a mile of the 
woolshed, and there would be tremendous 
damage if not quenched immediately. On 
these plains it does indeed “run like wildfire,” 
so there was no time to be lost, and all the 
gentlemen prepared to gallop off. Don Alfonzo 


doffed his gay apparel, but had no time to wash 
off his moustache, and the father rashly dipped 
his head in a bucket to get rid of the flour, 
thereby making pastry in his hair. 

Mrs. Douglas seized the opportunity of send- 
ing us early to bed, and at about twelve the 
young men returned, after some hours spent 
in beating out the flames with green branches. 

The next day was Sunday, and we spent it 





—excusable, no doubt, but which caused us many 





as quietly and properly as our numbers and 
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high spirits would allow. Captain Douglas 
read service in the dining-room, at which all 
the servants and stockmen attended; in the 
afternoon we took walks along the banks of the 
river, and spent the evening in singing, to the 
harp and piano accompaniment. 

On Monday it had been arranged to have a 
picnic to Quidong, the highest part of the Ma- 
nero table-land. As the weather was too hot 
to allow of spending the whole day in the sun, 
we did not start until three, intending to ride 
home in the bright moonlight. Quidong is a 
most curious place, and was the delight of the 
most eminent Australian geologist, Mr. Clarke, 
when he visited the table-land, in consequence 
of its extraordinary formations. There are such 
rocks, invariably projecting edgeways from the 
grass, and unmistakably marked by the action 
of the waves. They seem to be entirely com- 
posed of sea fossils, including large numbers of 
ammonites. To the most uneducated there 
appears evidence that Quidong has been be- 
neath the sea; but it is a fact for geologists to 
explain why this elevated spot, upwards of fifty 
miles in a direct line from the ocean, should 
alone comprise, in an area of five miles, strange 
formations that are nowhere else found.. It is 
also rich with minerals, the copper ore crop- 
ping up through the grass; silver has been 
been found within a short distance, and from 
our halting-place we could see the tents of the 
Chinese, who were engaged in digging for the 
gold, which was not in sufficient quantities to 
attract Europeans, but repaid the patient toil 
of the Asiatics. 

I have been to many grand picnics since, 
but never have I had half such fun as that day, 
when we laid our cloth beneath some gum 
trees, keeping the corners down with stones, 
while every one helped to lay the table with 
the provisions. One of the party would be ac- 
tively engaged in carving the chickens, a little 
group busy cutting up the salad, while the gen- 
tlemen made a fire and boiled the “quart pot 
tea.” Any one who has been in Australia will 
be familiar with this drink. Damper and quart 
pot tea, and perhaps dried meat, have ever 
been the food of those explorers who have gone 
through the labours and perils of a Livingstone 
to open up our noble country. We added milk 
and light sugar to ours; but the true beverage 
of the bushman consists of a little tea boiled in 
a pannikin (commonly called a quart pot) of 
water, and sweetened with black sugar. I never 
tasted anything but the more refined edition, 
but this is much nicer than ordinary tea. 
Perhaps, though, the fun of boiling it ourselves, 
while the potatoes, roasting also in the fire, 
spluttered and shot us during our cooking ope- 


The ride home was delicious, though almost 
weird. Part of the country through which we 
passed was wooded with a species of gum tree, 
the trunk and branches of which are smooth 
and white, like satin. There was but scanty 
foliage, and as the moonlight shone on the 
white outlines, with thin arms stretching 
out against the sky, the effect was most 
ghostly. 

Remembering the trouble it is to keep her 
own fast daughters within bounds, will any 
matron shudder at Mrs. Douglas’s responsibi- 
lities in being the sole chaperone of such a 
party of young men and maidens? I do not 
think she found her duties so onerous as might 
be expected. I own that there was a great deal 
more noisy fun than would be permitted in a 
London mansion; many things were said and 
done that might be considered fast, if taking 
their origin in anything but pure exuberance 
of spirits, but the very freedom accorded to an 
Australiin country girl produces a self-pro- 
tective dignity which repels all familiarity. 
There were flirtations, if such they could be 
called, — favourite partners in the evening 
dance. Some horses would keep pace toge- 
ther in the afternoon ride, and their riders 


Clara Morton’s safety, that it was suggested by 
the mischievous that he wished to put her into 
leading-strings for life. Words, too, were whis- 
|pered on those moonlight nights that could 
scarcely be recalled; but they were spoken in 
truth and honesty, for the free open spirit of 
the plains could stoop to no trifling. 

I must pass over the events of the next two 
days to the 3lst of December, on which night 
our grand closing festivities were to take place, 











became too tired to keep up with the rest of | 
the party. Allan Douglas was so careful of | 


jonly mentioning the addition we received to | 


our party on Tuesday evening. Five horse- 
men were seen approaching. Our first thought 
was of bushrangers (brigands), but they proved 


coming, according to the custom of the country, 
to ask a night’s lodging. Poor Mrs. Douglas 
was in despair. “Indeed we cannot accom- 
filled.” But we were delighted, and suggested 
had not yet been used. The Scotch hospitality 


of our host would not allow him to turn them 
away, so he went out and invited them to “stay 


fresh hay to sleep upon.” This they accepted, 
families. They demurred, however, as they 


looked at their riding knee-boots, but all pro- 
mised to excuse their dishabille. 





rations, had something to do with the flavour. 





And as the old year was waning, Captain 


though they were younger sons of high English | 











to be gentlemen travelling from Gipps’s Land, | 


modate them; every corner of the house is | 


that they could sleep in the new stable, that | 


over New Year’s day, and he would give them | 
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Douglas took one turn with each of his guests,) Next day all the guests departed amid a 
and returned the “bonnie lassie” to her part- chorus of thanks and regrets. 

ner with a fatherly kiss and “happy New Year.”| And now God bless the dear old Highland 
At half-past three, when the first streak of soldier who, in the far antipodes, so heartily 
dawn was appearing in the east, Mrs. Douglas kept up the hospitable customs of his fathers. 
sat down to play “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” and; Grandchildren now prattle in the old house. 
it was broad daylight on that New Year’s morn- May they see many a Christmas as happy 
ing when we finished the fine old English'as that which we spent in the bush of New 
dance. So ended our festivities. South Wales. AUSTRALIE. 


THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


I riyp myself once more in my quiet little | wisdom of what we assert by demanding argu- 
abode in Dulford, after a more than usually |ments or proofs to support it. So on the 
lively visit to the great city. Certainly I| present occasion I was not supplied with any 
have spent a month of wonderful enjoyment | of the “sound reasons” upon which I have no 
among the stirring sights and sounds of|doubt my attachment to Dulford is, neverthe- 
London, and I feel that my whole being has/ less, properly founded, and I could only reply 
received a wholesome and refreshing stimulus.!to all Mr. Ludgate’s attacks, “ Dulford is a 
But now that my friends here have all paid} most delightful place, notwithstanding all you 
their customary calls of congratulation on my | have said, and I do not intend to leave it.” 
safe return, and I have gone through again,, And I cannot leave it if I would. It has 
in descriptions to them, the various pleasures | pleased God to choose this place for me, and 
of the last four weeks, I begin to feel—shall I} to fix me here; and here, therefore, I am con- 
confess it?—that my dear old Dulford, for| vinced are to be found those things which are 
which I have always professed the most ardent | to be made to work together for my real good. 
attachment, is just a little drowsy and torpid| Let me, then, try to consider what these are, 
in its movements. Several times during the/and thus assure myself that I am in my right 
day Mr. Ludgate’s denunciations of a country | place, and get rid of the pestilential vapour of 
town haye recurred with great force to my | discontent which I have found to-day hanging 
mind. ‘ How you can live in such an atmo-|a little over me. 
sphere of dulness I cannot imagine,” he said} Among the advantages of living in a country 
to me one morning during the visit I paid to| town like Dulford, I find one of the principal 
my old schoolfellow, Mrs. Ludgate, in Blooms-| to consist in the possibility afforded for the 
bury Square. “It is of all states of life the| cultivation of the love of nature, and of a 
least favourable, for in a country town you | closer acquaintance with its beauties and works, 
have neither the beauty and repose of a retired | combined with the opportunity for acquiring a 
rural scene, nor the excitement and superior | larger knowledge of human life, and the power 
means of enlightenment only to be found in a/ of alleviating its cares and sorrows. 
large city. Iwonder you donot leave Dulford,| A life passed in the more complete seclusion 
and come up to town.” |of a detached rural residence, where the soul 
“Leave Dulford!” I then _ exclaimed.| builds for itself some “palace of art,” furnished 
“ Why, even if circumstances did not point it| only with all lovely things, induces too often a 
out as the place in which my lot is cast,|selfish and unhealthy state of mind, which 
nothing would induce me to leave Dulford; Ij shrinks with disgust from human nature as it 
am so much attached to the town.’ | really is, and shuts itself up in unsympathizing 
“But why?” persisted Mr. Ludgate. “I|arrogance and fancied superiority. However 
wish you would be so good as to give me any | surrounded by the most perfect beauties of the 
one sound reason for liking Dulford.” natural creation, it is indeed much to be re- 
Now I do think there is nothing so un-|gretted if our situation be such as to give us 
pleasant as to be, asked to give a “sound! but little opportunity of mixing freely with our 
reason” for any opinion or partiality. Logic | fellow men, of sharing in their joys and sorrows, 
was not taught to ladies in my younger days, |or of witnessing that most wonderful work of 
and in Dulford one is never expected to explain | God, far exceeding in strangeness and glory 
the ground of an admiration or antipathy. We| any of the processes of nature, by which joy is 
have a firm faith in one another, and do not| made to arise from misery, light brought out 
consider it needful, therefore, to test the|of darkness, and holiness from sin. 
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On the other hand, it is equally an eyil 
thing where man, in his imperfect state, is the 
only book of God with which we are familiar; 
where we have become so acquainted with the 
base metal, that we refuse at last to believe in 
the very existence of the pure gold. We need, 
while mixing with the busy crowd, to be able 
to turn our eyes every day to the tender beauty 
of the unsullied flowers that hourly spring 
forth, perfect and fresh, from the earth, or to 
look out to the purple outline of the distant 
horizon, with the clear sky beyond, and feel 
that there is a vast world about us, in which 
purity, truth, and order are no mere creations 
of the imagination. 

To the perfection of the character and life 
there seems to be required that threefold 
knowledge which is gained by an acquaintance 
with the natural creation, in which we see dis- 
played the wisdom and love of the Father; by 
frequent intercourse with our fellow-men, for 
whose sakes and in whose form the Son laid 
down his life; and by the humble study of 
that Book written by “holy men, who spake as 
they were moved by the Spirit.” 

The word of God, the pre-eminent source of 
instruction and light, and in which alone the 
purpose of grace towards fallen man is fully 
revealed, may be searched for its treasures 
wherever our place of abode may be, and what- 
ever its surrounding circumstances. Let us 
be thankful that our knowledge of salvation 
and our growth in grace depend upon none of 
these, but rather on our own earnest endea- 
vours, aided by a blessing from above. Still, 
whatever advantage may be gained in culture 
from an acquaintance with the works of nature, 
combined with a knowledge of human life, 
this is more easily obtained in a town like 
Dulford, I think, than in a solitary rural resi- 
dence, or in the crowd of a great city. 

In a few minutes I can find myself out of 
the sight of bricks and mortar, in leafy lanes 
and green meadows; or in a little longer 
space I can reach the open downs, where I 
may gaze without obstruction into the deep 
blue zenith, and down to the turfy horizon, as 
far removed, apparently, from the sin and 
tumult of the world as is the sailor in the 
midst of the ocean. In as short a time, also, 
I may find my way to the abode of some poor 
neighbour, whose wants it may be in my power 
to relieve, or from whom I may at least learn 
a lesson of contentment, and rejoice anew in 
the mighty victory of faith over suffering and 
sin. . 
I am aware that my old friend Mr. Ludgate 
experiences a daily satisfaction in the reflection 
that he does not know the name of either of 
his next-door neighbours. I really think, even, 





that it would trouble him somewhat, should 
any accidental circumstance ever reveal these 
mysteries to him; for he could then no longer 
wind up all his tirades against country gossip 
by his usual triumphant declaration,— 

“Here am I; I have lived for nearly twenty 
years in the same house, and to this day I do 
not know the name of either of the parties 
living next door to me, nor anything about 
them. They may be Hottentots, or Turks, for 
aught I know, and may be born, married, or 
die, but I should never hear of it.” 

Now I will frankly confess that I have 
sometimes thought that this indifference 
respecting the sayings and doings of one’s 
neighbours might be a recommendation in 
favour of a city life, but when in times of 
difficulty and sorrow I have experienced the 
ready assurances of sympathy, and the prompt 
and delicate offers of kindly help from those 
around me in Dulford, I have thanked God 
that my lot has not been cast among the busy 
crowd of travellers who pass by the wounded 
stranger on the wayside, because his misfor- 
tunes are no concern of theirs. 

It is common for the dwellers in country 
towns to raise many a lament over the want 
of “society,” and to complain of the monotony 
of always meeting the same people; but they 
forget that it is this frequent intercourse which 
promotes and sustains those confidential and 
unrestrained friendships by which the daily 
happiness of life is so greatly increased, and its 
burdens so pleasantly relieved. Novelty soon 
ceases to charm, and it is a mistake to imagine 
that monotony is the fault of one particular 
circle. It was not an inhabitant of Dulford, I 
remember, but Lord Chesterfield himself, who, 
after having mixed in what would be called the 
best society of nearly every great city in Eu- 
rope, pronounced it all “weary, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” 

Upon the whole, then, I do not think I ought 
to complain because my lot has been cast in 
Dulford; but, on the other hand, I believe I 
have many “sound reasons” to congratulate 
myself upon the fact. I suppose no state of 
existence is without some drawbacks, and cer- 
tainly I have never met with any one so satis- 
fied with his place of abode as to feel he had 
nothing to wish for. 

The truth cannot be concealed, even by those 
who might not -professedly admit. it, that the 
“world is out of joint,” and has been so ever 
since that day when the first of the human 
race desired to change their circumstances, 
and yielded to the temptation to disobey God, 
if they might thus better their condition. From 
that day, when our first parents left their home 
in paradise, there has been a yearning in the 
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hearts of all their children: to return to some 
more peaceful life, to a “golden age” and a 
better land, and restless thus-— 


‘“We make perpetual moan, 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings.” 


The realm of purity and calm content exists 
nowhere but in the heart alone; and it is in 
the renewal of the inner life in all those virtues 
supposed to characterize the golden age of the 
poet’s dream, that we can look for the return 
of that time upon the earth. “ Love, joy, peace, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance,”—are not these exactly those qualities 
which are said to have reigned supreme among 
mankind in. the ancient: days, when life was 
happier and simpler than it is now? And yet 
these compose the list given by the apostle of 
the fruits of the divine Spirit, produced by his 
holy influence on the soul of man, proving 
that the golden age of a simple, happy life is 
no fabled dream, but a possibility for every 
toiling, careworn spirit. (whether dwelling in 
the strife and tumult of the city or in the mo- 
notonous solitude of rustic retirement) who can 
offer up to God that prayer which He has above 
all others engaged to answer, “ Restore unto me 
the joy of Thy salvation; and uphold me with 
Thy free spirit.” 

Having this peaceful influence within, life, 
under most ordinary external circumstances, 
may be found to contain many sources of enjoy- 
ment. For the dweller in the countrythere is the 
nearer presence of nature, the reviving influ- 
ence of the dawning day, full of silent, dewy 
freshness; the calm of the closing eve, sooth- 
ing the spirit to repose after the toil and heat 
of the day; the exquisite joy of the returning 
spring; the colour and fragrance of the glow- 
ing summer; the rich and mournful beanty of 
the solemn autumn; the sparkling brilliance 
of the clear, frosty winter. And besides the 
changing influence of the seasons, a close ob- 
server may every day detect a thousand little 
effects of light and shade, investing the com- 
monest objects with amovel charm. Add to 
the.pleasures derived from nature the constant 
and unrestrained intercourse with well-known 
and long-tried friends; the free interchange of 
sympathy and affection, with the pleasures of 
the domestic circle, less interrupted than amid 
the numerous engagements of a large city. 


means of gratifying intellectual and. artistic 
taste; for sources of enlightenment and in- 
struction; for the encouragement derived from 
the presence of a multitude in every good work. 

Both town and country have their pleasures 
and advantages, if we are careful to look for 
these rather than for the imperfections: and 
evils of our lot. “A thousand thousand precious 
gifts” may be ours, but through repining and 
discontent we may overlook them all, and miss 
the happiness God intended to bestow upon us 
in placing them within our reach. 

In Addison’s hymn of grand thanksgiving he 
winds up the enumeration of all the blessings 
he enjoyed with— 


“Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 


A cheerful heart is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest earthly blessings; and happy are 
those who possess this gift. But in some mea- 
sure all, whatever may be the natural tempe- 
rament, are able to cultivate a spirit of cheerful 
acquiescence and contentment in the ever- 
wise arrangements of a kind and merciful Pro- 
vidence. In the older writers and poets of a 
bygone age we find that the duty of coritent- 
ment was strongly urged and recommended; a 
restless, repining spirit was thought to be the 
sign of a weak, unstable mind; but unfortu- 
nately the idea now prevails that discontent 
and useless yearnings after what we have not 
are the indications of a superior rather than a 
frivolous character. A dissatisfaction with the 
sphere in which we have been placed, a con- 
tempt for the blessings granted in it, and a 
neglect of its attendant duties, are too often 
supposed to prove our adaptability to fill some 
more responsible and exalted position. 

Good old. John Newton quaintly observes 
that if three angels were sent from heaven to 
fill the respective offices of prime minister, 
parish minister, and watchman, there would be 
no discussion among them as to the choice of 
occupation, each being contented to take the 
place to which God should appoint him, and to 
fulfil its duties to the best of his power. « This 
is the test of true greatness of mind; and it is 
just this appreciation of inferior things, and 
calm fidelity in small duties, which we may 
observe as remarkable in those who have risen 
to positions of eminence, inyolving -great re- 
sponsibilities and important work. It was not 
because David was dissatisfied with his shep- 





Nor are the inhabitants of streets and squares 
without. peculiar means of enjoyment, though | 
deprived of these. Let them be thankful for | 
the swifter rush of life by which cares and 
griefs are borne away from them, and can thus 
take less hold upon-the mind; for the various 











herd life, neglected its duties, and “ yearned for 
a larger sphere,” that God took him from the 
sheepfolds upon the downs of Bethlehem, and 
made him a king in Zion. He had fed his 
father’s flock “according to the integrity of 
his heart, and guided them according to the 
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Skilfulness of his hands,” in calm content and 
all fidelity, before God called him to “feed 
Jacob his people and Israel his inheritance.” 

It was not because St. Paul was of a nature 
incapable of perceiving and feeling the disad- 
vantages and infelicities of his position, but 
simply because he had attained a superior 
height, seldom reached, that he was able to say, 
“TI have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” 

I sometimes think we are too much afraid of 
cultivating a cheerful heart from a strange 
feeling that it is incumbent upon us to maintain 
a depressed state. It would be difficult to trace 
the source of this impression; but I have ob- 
served three distinct notions on the subject 
which are not uncommon. One is the old 
heathen idea that the thorough enjoyment of 
any blessing provokes the displeasure of some 
imaginary being, who would willingly find some 
pretext for depriving us of it. This is not the 
wholesome fear which dreads lest any earthly 
pleasure should become too engrossing, and 
draw away the thoughts and desires from higher 
things ; but it is simply a remnant of ancient 
superstition that unconsciously lingers in many 
a mind which has not learned to know that God 
is love, and that He desires only the truest 
happiness of his creatures. 

A second impression is that it is desirable 
to make much of the trifling inconveniences 
and vexations of life, because the mind being 
constantly troubled about these cannot need the 
discipline of great trials, and may, therefore, 
be exempted from them. It certainly appears 
a curious idea, but among the poor especially it 
often prevails. “I’m not like Mrs. Wilson,’ 
said a poor woman one day to me, after enu- 
merating a number of petty complaints; “she 
never seemed to care for nothing, and now the 
Lord has taken away her eldest girl, and her 
husband has fell off the ladder and broke his 
ribs besides. She made light of common 
troubles, she did, and would not be exer- 
cised by them, so now she’s got a great afilic- 
tion.” 

It was in vain I suggested that great trials 
were often sent to those who made much of 
petty grievances in order to teach them to think 
more of their mercies and less of their small 
complaints; she evidently considered that, by 
virtue of her perpetually depressed condition, 
she had a claim to be preserved from more im- 
portant causes of sorrow. This idea, again, 
arises from the mistaken notion that it is the 
pleasure of God to see mortals suffer, and the 
consequent want of thorough reception of the 
truth that “He doth not willingly afflict the 
children of men.” 


Much, also, has been said and written of late, 





probably by those who have not been greatly 
tried, respecting the glory and blessedness of 
suffering, as though pain and sorrow have in 
themselves something meritorious, redemptory, 
or curative. Under this impression many per- 
sons really search for what is unpleasant or in- 
convenient in their outward circumstances, in 
order that they may have some tribulation 
wherein to glory. Hence the most trifling 
grievances and petty annoyances, which the 
cultivation of a contented spirit would tend to 
overlook, are brought into notice, brooded. over, 
and dignified by the name of “a cross.” And 
the effect of this readiness to observe and make 
much of the minor ills of life is anything but 
fertilizing to the soul; for none of the graces 
of patience, submission, faith, or detachment 
from the world is thereby produced, but, on the 
other hand, a vast amount of self-satisfaction, 
spiritual pride, and morbid feeling is in- 
duced. 





Suffering is the curse brought into the world | 


by sin, and turned by that mighty hand which 
brings forth light from darkness into a means 
of blessing to the soul. But suffering is not 
holiness, and there is great danger lest it should 
be imagined that it may be made to do instead 
of it. It is far easier to cherish a gloomy, 
mournful state of mind than it is to cultivate 
the spiritual life and Christian graces of the 
soul. The glory of the tree is in its fruit, not 
in the process of pruning. We shall lose 
nothing in our spiritual growth by the cultiva- 
tion of a contented, cheerful mind; and the more 
our affections are set upon those things which 
are above, the less shall we be moved by the 
smaller ills of our state upon earth. We are 
here but pilgrims passing through the wilder- 
ness to the better land where our home lies. 
It is not, therefore, for us to expect that a 
smooth and easy path through green lanes and 
flowery meadows should lead us to the rest and 
joy of the heavenly Canaan. The more we look 
upward the less shall we see of the little stones 
and sprays of briar which sometimes lie in our 
way; and when great troubles come the better 
shall we be prepared to face them, for our faith 
will be stronger and our courage fresher if 
we have not worn them out already by lay- 
ing upon them exaggerated or imaginary bur- 
dens. 

A contented mind is the most free to enter 


zealously into the service of God, and is the | 


best fitted rightly to perform all the work He 
has appointed for it. It is needless to say that 
a contented mind is the happiest, and the most 
ready thankfully to enjoy every blessing. A 
contented mind is the gift of God, and we might, 
perhaps, better employ our prayers sometimes 
in asking for this blessing than in enumerating 
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a variety of magnified evils which displease us “Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
in our daily life. From every murmur free ; 


In these days of competition, excitement, and The blessings of Thy grace impart, 
social rivalry we need to seek more of the spirit And make me live to Thee. 


of Doddridge’s old bymn,— “ Let the sweet hope that Thou art mine 
‘“ , , My life and death attend, 
Father, whate - of earthly bliss Thy presence through my journey shine, 
Thy eomesign will denen, And crown my journey’s end.” 


Accepted at Thy throne of grace 


Let this petition rise :— A. J. B, 
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BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


PART VI.—UNWELCOME COMPANIONS. 


I wap two terrible frights just at this time, | was left entirely open; through this I expected 
and as Mopo was our servant at the time, I|to see my savage assailant leap down, and in 
will mention them now, before I pass on to give | an agony of fear I rushed to the door, which I 
an account of two less favourable specimens of | opened, and began to shout and scream at the 
Kaffir servants, who succeeded him in our cook- | highest pitch of my voice, beating at the same 
house. |time on the panel with a stick. I could not 
I was alone—that is to say, my husband was | leave the house, for my little boy (about a year 
absent for some days,—and (as I always did,|old) was sleeping in the inside room. The 
when left by myself) I was sitting up late, at | noise I made soon awoke Mopo, who called out 
needlework, to make the night appear shorter, | to know what was the matter (he did not dare 
my back to the window, over which hung a/|to come out for fear of witches). I told him to 
curtain, but which had no fastening, when close | bring a stick and come directly. This he did 
to my ear came the most appalling shriek I|at last, though very reluctantly. We then | 
ever heard. I was on my feet in an instant, | lighted a lantern and made a careful inspection 
my first idea being that some frightful crime|of the house and the neighbouring fowls’ 
was being perpetrated within a few feet of me. | shed; but though the appearance of the thatch 
Then I began to realize the helplessness of my | left no doubt that there had been something 
position, and to feel an awful sense of utter on it, there was no trace of the beast. I sup- 
loneliness ; I might have been murdered and | pose the noise I made scared it back into the 
no one know anything about it until my hus- | bush. 
band’s return some days hence; the murderer| It frequently happened that Kaffirs brought 
might easily plunder the whole place without | cattle to the door for sale, so before my husband 
fear of detection. Mopo (whom I thoroughly |left home he told me if I had the opportunity 
trusted) was sound asleep in the cookhouse,|I was to purchase any that might be brought 
not far off certainly, but sufficiently far to be |for 30s. each; but he would not give a Kaffir 
beyond reach of anything but a very loud voice. | more, fearing he might bring for sale some 
All this was the thought. of the first moment; | beasts which would be only fit for slaughter. 
the horrible sound came again and again while | One night just at sunset a Kaffir driving a single 
I was standing breathless in the middle of the | cow came up, and told me he wished to sell it. 
floor, and then the truth began to dawn upon |I offered him 30s., at which he was, or affected 
my mind: it was a screech-owl! But oh!|to be, very indignant. His cow was a good 
what a fearful voice! I never could have | one, he said, and gave “too much” milk; he | 
imagined anything so dreadful. Being quite | could get at least three pounds for it. I again 
sure that I was not likely to be injured by the | offered him 30s., saying, at the same time, that 
unpleasant visitor, I resumed my work. | “ Boss” (the master) was away, and that if his 
But before long I became aware of a growl-, cow were ever so good, I could not give more. 
ing noise outside. Even this did not disquiet) Upon this he asked my permission to remain 
me much, for tiger-cats were constantly prowl-| in the cookhouse for the night, as it was so late 
ing about at night, and making attacks upon | now, that before he could get to the nearest 
our fowls, so I went on working and listening. | kraal it would be quite dark, and he would be 
Presently the creature gave an angry yelping| exposed to the malignant influences of “ evil- 
sort of snarl, and sprang on the thatched roof. | doers,” who alone, according to a Kaffir’s belief, 
I have said a large piece at the end of the house'are abroad after dark. I consented to his 
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sharing Mopo’s couch, #..¢.,:blanket and mat, 
and served out an ‘extra allowance of food, in 
order that he might have a good supper. After 
this I closed my door with the flour-barrel, and 
having as usual gat till quite late, I retired to 
bed in the dark on account of mosquitoes. I 
had slept perhaps two hours, when I was awoke 
by an unusual noise. In an instant I was wide 
awake and sitting up in bed. I unsheathed 
my bowie knife and put my hand on my 
pistol, both of which were always under my 
pillow. Now I plainly made out the sound, 
which at first awaking had appeared indistinet. 
It was the footsteps of people trying to walk 
without making a noise,and they were approach- 
ing the house. Nearer and nearer they came 
until they stopped at the door, close,as it seemed 
through the thin wall, to the head of my bed. 
What could it mean? I heard low whispering 
as. of people in consultation, and could. only 
suppose that the. strange Kaffir, of whom..I 
knew nothing, had come to rob and perhaps. to 
murder me. But could Mopo lend himself to 
assist. in such a crime?. I thought of all the 
little kindnesses I, had shown him, and, how 
often he had expressed his gratitude, and de- 
clared his attachment to myself and my husband, 
and I could not think that. he would do me any 
harm. Yet he must be.one.of the whisperers, 
and what could they,be planning? As I sat up 
in bed holding my breath, and fearful that a 
cry or any noise from, the little child might 
precipitate the attack on us, the consultation 
came to an end, and, they, began; te move. 
“Now,” I thought, “ they are coming,’ and J 
held my knife ready to plunge into the first 
that should approach the bed; but instead of 
coming in at the door, they passed the wall at 
the head of my bed, and walked. away, still talk- 
ing in. a low tone.,; I drew a long breath of 
relief, but felt very much as.if I should faint, 
the excitement had been so intense. .. But again 
I heard the footsteps approaching,.and once 
more I stood on the defensive; this time they 
did not stop at the door, but passed. close tothe 
house and retreated towards the hut, I sat 





and a glance at him satisfied me that he was 
loyal. 


“ What were you doing in the night?” said I. | 
“Oh, did missus hear us?.. I was afraid. she 


would. My brother woke, and fancied his cow 
had broken out of the cattle-fold, where she 
had been placed with the other beasts, and I 
went with him to see’ if it were so, but we 
found her quite safe, and so went back to bed.” 

Here was a perfectly satisfactory explana- 
tion of my terrible adventure; they had to 
pass close to the house, both going to and re- 
turning from, the cattle-fold, and the whisper- 
ing and careful footsteps were so many proofs 
of -Mopo’s thoughtfulness and anxiety not to 
disturb me. 

Though Mopo was such an excellent servant 
he was not free from the periodical fits.of lazi- 
ness, that.all Kaffirs.seem subject to. After he 
had. worked some. months he wanted to go, 
home and “sleep” for a time, which time was 
of uncertain. duration; it might be only one 
month, or it might extend over six, so.we 
were obliged very unwillingly to.look out for 
his successor. We.soon met with a Kaftir 
willing to work for us, for..now (thanks, to 
Mopo’s.good report).we had obtained a. favour- 
able character among our dusky neighbours, 

Our new help was quite a contrast to, Mopo, 
being a small man, very quick in his move- 
ments, and inclined.to be insolent; very con- 
ceited also of his person,.and) delighting.in 
adorning himself with tails and feathers, Often, 
when, he had loaded his arms and legs with 
brass rings,and wrapped yards of -tails round 
his breast and shoulders, and stuck his woolly 
head full of feathers, adding, perhaps, .a few 
goats’ or small ox horns, Ihave seen him 
take a pail and fetch it full of water; then.he 
would stand and gaze at his reflection, turning 
first to this side, then to that, like a) young 
belle before her toilet-glass. . When he had 
satisfied himself that. he was perfectly .irre- 
sistible, he would take his sticks and spears 
(a Kaffir rarely. goes. out. without both), and 
having put himself through a. succession of 








with my weapons in my-hand, expecting every attitudes evidently intended. to excite our ad- 
moment. to hear, them coming again, but the | miration, he would ask leave to go and see 
rest of the night passed in quietness, and to my | some imaginary “brother.” As may be sup- 





inexpressible relief I saw the first, faint lines of | posed, he was not. very fond of work,.and if 
daybreak. I do not know why I should have not constantly looked after would indulge him- 
felt safer in the daytime,J was just as much in| self by lying down after, his dinner and taking 

the Kaffirs’ power as in the darkness; I was a siesta. We had. never been, accustomed to | 
no nearer help; stilt I did feel my courage in- | anything of this kind with Mopo, who was 
crease with the growing light, and before sun- | Steadiness itself, He took his mid-day meal 
rise I was up and dressed, resolyed to know ‘and then his snuff, after. which he washed his 
the particulars of this nocturnal. disturbance. | hands, and generally his, teeth, too; then he 
I went to the door and called Mopo; he,came | would go back to his work, and continue at.it | 
at my summons with the same. good- natured, without interruption until sunset. This steadi- | 
smile on his countenance that he always Wore, ness at work was the more extraordinary. be+ 
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cause the men are totally unaccustomed to 
it. The women are the sole cultivators» of 
the soil, the men only condescending to look 
after the cattle, milk, herd the calves, &c. All 
the rest of the day they lie on their mats, or 
sit in groups of two or three, smoking and 
taking snuff. The young men are obliged to 
go out to service in order to get money or 
cattle enough to purchase a wife, but they take 
care to do as little as possible, and as soon as 
the desired sum is obtained they give up work 
altogether, and settle down to the same dronish 
life that their fathers have led before them. 
To return to our new Kaffir, whose real 
name I never knew, but whom we called 
“ Boy.” He was very troublesome, but we 
managed to get on with him for one month. 
He received his wages and expressed a wish 
to work for another “moon.” We engaged 
him, thinking he was as likely to answer our 
purpose as any other; but when he had 
worked about half the month he behaved so 
badly that we could no longer bear with him. 
The occasion was this :—he was desired to take 
a letter to D’Urban and wait for an answer. 
The distance for a Kaffir was nothing. Our 
servants had constantly been in the habit of 
going on the same errand. Leaving us the 
first thing in the morning, they would arrive 
at the Mugeni river in the evening; there they 
would go to a kraal, sup and sleep, cross the 
river at sunrise, and perform their business in 
the town, and be with us again on the morning 
of the third day. With Boy it was different ; 
the third day passed, the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and we began to think something must have 
happened to him, or to the goods he was bring- 
ing back with him, when a neighbouring 
Kaffir came to the cookhouse, and asked me 
where was Boy. I replied that he was at the 
town. “Oh no, he is not,’’ said he; “don’t 
you know there is a grand dance at his father’s 
kraal, and they have slaughtered an ox? He 
will be back to-morrow, for the feast was over 
yesterday, and then he would hasten to do 
your work at the town.” I thanked my in- 
formant, and went to tell my husband. The 
next evening, sure enough, “Boy” returned, 
and was quite ready with his excuse. He had 
gone, he said, straight towards D’Urban, but, 
on arriving at the Mugeni river, had found it 
quite unfordable: he then went to a kraal on 
its bank, where he remained until yesterday, 
when the waters had a little abated, though 
even then he crossed at some peril; and hav- 
ing done his master’s errand, he had returned 
with all speed. Then, to his great astonish- 
ment, his master told him where he had been, 
and, after expatiating on the shamefulness of 
his conduct, directed him to go home without 








his wages. The little man was furious; he 
raved, and stormed, and threatened vengeance ; 
he damned and gesticulated, snapping his 
fingers as if he would disjoint them all; then, 
as the words burst from him at the very 
climax of his rage, he shouted out, “ Give me 
my money; I want my money.” His master, 
in a quiet though firm tone of voice, told him 
he should not have his wages, and that he 
was to leave the house (for the Kaffirs were 
never allowed inside except to bring some- 
thing). After repeated refusals to do so with- 
out his money, my husband took him by the 
shoulders and put him out. Once outside 
he made a rapid retreat to the cookhouse (no 
doubt he was afraid of witches, as it was quite 
dark); but the distance did not prevent his 
continuing far on into the night his unvarying 
cry, ‘‘ Nika mina mali; mina tanda mali.” The 
next morning he was equally determined, and 
rather more demonstrative, being evidently 
bent on intimidation. I must own I was 
dreadfully frightened of this incensed bar- 
barian, and would most willingly have given 
him all he asked for, but terrified as I was I 
could not but see the wisdom of my husband’s 
adhering to his first decision. In dealing with 
the natives it is a ruinous measure to allow 
them to suppose they possess the power of in- 
timidating a white man. In pursuance of this 
policy my husband took not the least notice of 
Boy’s threats, but went quietly about his ordi- 
nary occupations, while the fierce little man 
followed him about, and at length took his 
spear and held it up, as if about to thrust him 
through with it. My husband continued to 
work undisturbedly at putting a cover over his 
cart, and appeared as if he did not see the up- 
lifted spear; and after Boy had stood for per- 
haps an hour in this attitude, perceiving that 
he produced no impression, he gathered up his 
sticks and departed. For weeks afterwards I 
was terrified when left alone for fear he should 
come back, but we saw nothing of him during 
some time, and began to think he had given 
up all idea of extorting his forfeited wages. 
One Sunday we were just preparing to start 
for a house at some distance, where afternoon 
service was held, when the persistent little 
savage dashed in at the door and introduced 
himself with the unvarying “ Where’s my 
money?” This time he was in war costume 
and looking very fierce, but instead of a spear 
he had a formidable black stick in his hand, 
which he flourished menacingly. He was told 
to retire, and, upon his becoming more violent 
and threatening, my husband again took hold 
of him and threw him outside. The next day 
my husband sent information of the whole 
matter to the magistrate of the location, who 
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was just at the time holding a court not very 
far off. The consequence to Boy was, that 
after investigating the whole affair the magis- 
trate decided that he had no right to his 
wages, and for his threatening conduct he was 
sentenced to receive five-and-twenty lashes, 
which were administered there and then. After 
that we had no further visits from Boy. 

After the adventure with Boy we were 
afraid that other Kaffirs would not care to 
enter our service; -but, contrary to our ex- 
pectations, there was no lack of applicants. 
They all acknowledged the justice of the treat- 
ment that tiresome man met with, and were, 
consequently, quite as willing to enter our 
service as before. We had a great number, 
therefore, but none of them calls for special 
notice except one named Tintibe. This youth 
was the son of one of those singular enthu- 
siasts called by the settlers “ witch doctors,” 
but whose office is certainly more accurately 
described by the word prophet, or seer. These 
people are so conspicuous in every phase of 
Kaffir life, that it is almost impossible to under- 
stand anything connected with the natives or 
their history without comprehending the social 
position of the prophet. 

These people profess to enjoy the peculiar 
favour of the spirits, and to have received from 
them the gift of inspiration. If a person is 
sick, it is believed that the prophet can tell 
why the sickness is sent, and what must be 
done to propitiate the offended spirit. If a 
serpent has entered a kraal (which is always 
considered supernatural), it is believed that 
the prophet knows which of the owner’s an- 
cestors it is, and what offence has caused the 
visitation. If an evil-doer is secretly injuring 







the end of a few minutes he will probably send 
a boy to summon hisclients. Then will ensue 
a wordy war about the amount of fee, the pro- 
phet, notwithstanding his dignity, condescend- 
ing to a good round of abuse at what he thinks 
the smallness of the offering. The visitors, on 
the contrary, magnify its value, and so they 
continue to dispute until the one has reduced 
his demands one-half, and the others have 
perhaps doubled their first offering. ‘Then the 
prophet begins by commanding attention,— 
“ Beat and hear, my people.” ‘The applicants 
snap their fingers, and either pound the earth 
with their heels, or more frequently beat it 
with sticks. The prophet now pretends to 
have a vision, indistinct at first, but becoming 
in the end clearer and clearer, until the actual 
thing which has occurred appears before him. 
This vision he professes to describe as it comes. 
For instance, he will say, “ I see a cow; a cow 
is sick. No, I see a man; a man has been 
hurt.” While he is thus beating about the 
bush, and feeling his way, the applicants reply 
to every assertion by beating as at first, and 
saying, “I hear.” They take great care not to 
tell him whether he is right or wrong, but 
when in his guesses he approaches the truth 
the simple creatures testify their joy by beating 
and shouting with renewed vigour. 

It is to be noticed that the prophet observes 
a method in his revelations. He knows exactly 
the routine of Kaffir life, and is quite sure the 
misfortune, or sickness, or whatever it may be 
which has brought the applicants for his assist- 
ance, must concern some particular class, 
either cattle, dogs, or human beings, and by a 
systematic enumeration of particulars respect- 
ing each he can hardly miss the truth; for if 





another, it is not doubted that the prophet can 
point out the guilty individual. The know- 
ledge which these men appear to possess is 
really wonderful, and some persons have 
thought “that they are brought into contact 
with the devil, who, by lying wonders and 
superhuman manifestations, helps them in 
their infernal work.” This explanation of 
their power was no doubt given by persons 
who witnessed some of the extraordinary 
scenes which take place in connection with a 
prophet’s investigation of the evidence in some 
supposed or real crime; but a slight inquiry 
into the manner of their pretended revelations 
will remove any notions of superhuman agency. 

When people consult a prophet, they do not 
go with their story in their hands, and simply 
ask his opinion. They salute him, lay down 
beside him their offerings, and intimate that 
they wish to have the benefit of his knowledge. 
He will most likely invite them to sit, and will 


he find no indication from the people’s manner 
that the matter relates to one class, he imme- 
diately passes on to another, and so on until he 
is successful. An example of the whole pro- 
ceedings may be interesting :— 

“ Beat and hear, my people. (They snap their 
fingers, and say, “I hear.”) “Attend, my 
people. I don’t know what you want. You 
want to know something about a cow. What 
is the matter with her? I see a wound in her 
side. No; I’m wrong. A cow is lost. I see 
one in the bush. Nay, don’t beat, my people; 
I’m wrong. It’s adog. A dog has ascended 
a hut. Nay, that’s not it. I see now,—beat 
vigorously; the thing relates to people; some- 
body is ill—a man is ill; he is an old man. 
No, I see a woman. I’m wrong; I don’t see 
yet.” (Perhaps he takes snuff, and rests awhile). 
“ Beat and hear, my people. I seenow; it’s a 
boy. Beat vigorously; he is sick. Where is 
he sick? Let me see. There,’’—-placing his 





then retire a short distance and meditate. At 


hand on some part of his own person. “ No; 
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beat and attend, my people. I see now,— 
there’’ (indicating the true place). “ Where is 
he? Not at his kraal,—he is working with a 
white man. How has he been hurt? I see 
him going to the bush,—he has gone to fetch 
wood,—a piece of timber falls upon him,—he 
is hurt—he cannot walk. I see water—what 
is the water for?—they are pouring it over 
him,—he is fainting—he is very ill. The 
spirits are angry with him,—his father is 
angry,—he wants beef. The boy received a 
cow for his wages,—a black cow,—no, I see 
white,—where is the white ?—a little on the 
side. The spirit wants that cow,—kill it, and 
the boy will recover.” 

It has now and then occurred to some of the 
sharper witted of the natives that the prophet’s 


knowledge is not superhuman, and cases have | 


been known in which the seer’s character has 
been cleverly personated by some daring young 
man; but such attempts at overturning or 
weakening the national superstition have 
always been checked by the chiefs and king. 
I suppose, as they generally profit largely by 
the confiscation of the accused person’s cattle, it 
would not answer their purpose to have souseful 
an institution as that of the prophet abolished. 

It is not always that the seer gets his know- 
ledge of cases from the people themselves; 
every one of them is said to keep an assistant, 
whose business it is to go hither and thither, 
seeking information; thus it frequently hap- 
pens that the prophet has some acquaintance 
with the circumstances of his visitors, and is 
able to guess the reason of their desiring to 
consult him. 

But the most important occasions on which 
these people are consulted are in cases of 
secret poisoning, a crime of frequent occurrence 
among the Kaffirs. In this case the prophet is 
obliged to be very cautious, as if the person to 
whom he might point suspicion were absent, 


| gnu’s tail fastened at the end, and in the other 

a spear. He will now begin to dance, accom- 
| Panying his movements with a song, and be- 
coming gradually excited. He appears at 
| length like a frenzied being, his eyes roll with 
unearthly glare, tears run down his face, loud 
cries interrupt his chanting, and he really 
seems as if an evil spirit possessed him. The 
spectators, who believe that he is , receiving 
inspiration, behold him with dismay; but their 
terror becomes thrilling when he proceeds to 
discover the culprit. Dancing towards several 
|in succession, he proceeds to smell from side 
| to side; at last, when he comes to the person 
he chooses to consider the actual offender, he 
touches him with the gnu’s tail, and imme- 
diately leaps over his head. The others then 
rush upon and secure him, when he is led to 
immediate execution. 

The dignity of prophet is hereditary, and 
even women, who, generally speaking, fill 
such an inferior position, are considered com- 
petent to hold the office. Several of these 
| Kaffir Deborahs have been notorious. As a 
general rule the children of a prophet are not 
considered capable of succeeding him in the 
profession, but those of the second generation 
are supposed to have discernment and power 
sufficient to fulfil the seer’s responsible duties. 

The symptoms imagined to indicate an indi- 
vidual’s coming inspiration are great mental 
depression, and a wish to withdraw himself 
from the society of his family and acquaint- 
ances; then come severe fits resembling epi- 
lepsy, and extraordinary and frequent dreams. 
These dreams always relate to wild beasts, 
such as lions, tigers, wolves, and serpents. 

The would-be prophet talks continually about 
his marvellous visions, and commences running, 
shrieking, plunging into water, and performing 


| 
} 








wonderful feats, until his friends say he is mad; 
and he really speaks and acts as if under the 


he might, on hearing the charge, escape, and | power of some supernatural agency. He pro- 


find an opportunity of revenging himself; if he 
were present he might rush upon his accuser 
and stab the squatting, and therefore defence- 
less man to the heart. He therefore generally 
avoids any direct accusation, but rather tries 
to make those who consult him the accusers. 
But sometimes he does point out the offender, 
and then it is done in the following manner :— 

At the kraal where the calamity has occurred 
a number of people are assembled, among 
whom is the suspected person. These the 


prophet disposes around him in a circle. His 
dress will be now of the most startling ap- 
pearance; small inflated bladders are stuck in 
his hair, skins of serpents also will be added 
to his ordinary ornaments of shaggy tails; in 
one hand he will have a short stick, with a 





ceeds to catch live snakes, and hangs them 
about his person. Thus arrayed he goes to_ 


| some established prophet, and presenting him 


with a goat, begs to be instructed in the mys- 
teries of the profession. Here he remains 
some time, then visits a seer of still greater 
reputation, by whom his preparation is com- 
pleted. 

To return to our young servant Tintibe, we 
found him very docile and pleasant, and cer- 
tainly showing no symptoms of “inspiration.” 
But the poor fellow was not free from the 
national calamity, and when he had worked 
one “ moon,” he found it necessary to go home 
and “sleep.” 

Then followed a long list of boys, some good, 
some bad, but none to compare to Mopo. 
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At last a time came when we had no Kaffirs 
at all. This was very trying, for it so hap- 
pened that we had several cows giving milk at 
the time, but of course they were of no manner 
of use, for native cattle will allow no one but a 
Kaffir to touch them, consequently we were 
obliged to leave them to their own lights, and 
they wandered about the country, sometimes 
within sight, sometimes not seen for days 
together, anon appearing on the side of some 
far-off hill, only to be recognised and counted 
by the aid of a telescope. Yet in all these 
wanderings we did not lose so much as a 
single calf. 

At the end of several weeks an unprepos- 
sessing-looking Kaffir offered himself for hire, 
and in order to insure against the inconvenience 
of being again left without a servant, my hus- 
band insisted on his undertaking to remain six 
months, for which he was to receive three 
cows. We little anticipated that we should be 
the first to wish the arrangement cancelled. 
Before this gentleman, who called himself 
Klaas, had been with us many weeks, we found 
he was not only a bad servant, but in every 
sense of the word a bad man. When he en- 
gaged himself we had seven or eight cows 
giving milk, from which a great quantity of 
butter was made, and one ‘part of his work 
consisted in carrying this to the Bay. He did 
not dike this duty at all, and the readiest way 
of avoiding it appeared to be the destruction 
of the cattle. Consequently he determined to 
destroy them. He began with the calves. 
They died off in a most unaccountable manner. 
For each death he had some plausible reason, 
and we never suspected foul play. The effect 
of the calves dying was to diminish the quan- 
tity of milk (because the Zulu cows are always 
accustomed to have their young beside them 
when they are milked, and if anything happens 
to the calf the mother withholds her milk, and 
consequently becomes dry.) When he had 
thus disposed of eleven calves (some were 
added to our stock after he came) one would 
have supposed he would be satisfied with his 
work of destruction. But no! he began now 
with the cows: one died, as he said, in a fit; 
another had eaten some poisonous herb; another 
was gored by a neighbour’s bull, &c., &., until 
six were killed. Still we only thought we were 
very unfortunate. At length he began to ex- 
tend his operations, and having taken a fancy 
to the tails of some of our neighbours’ oxen he 
proceeded to the pasture where they were 
grazing and cut them off. The poor creatures 
were found by the herdsman bleeding profusely. 
He had no difficulty in at once coming to the 
conclusion that Klaas was the perpetrator of 


circumstances under which our cattle had died. 
Any one would have supposed that this man 
and the people of his kraal being our near 
neighbours, and on very friendly terms with 
us, would have warned us that our servant was 
an “umtakari” (that is, a secret murderer of 
cattle or people), but that would have been 
contrary to Kaffir etiquette, which requires the 
prophet to “ smell out” crimes of this sort, so 
they went on quietly allowing our cattle to be 
killed, and assisting the criminal to eat the 
beef of our murdered cows. If they had even 
been aware that he meant to poison us, they 
would still have said nothing. But now that 
his atrocities were beginning to affect their 
own interest they soon bestirred themselves to 
get rid of him. The eldest son of the chief, 
who acted as herdsman to the mutilated oxen, 
came to our cookhouse, and raged and stormed 
about the missing tails; then we learned for 
the first time what Klaas had done. The in- 
furiated Mahinga vowed that if he saw him 
only going in the direction of his kraal he would 
half kill him. After many more threats of a 
like nature he left, but not before his words 
and manner had opened our eyes to the fact 
that we had in our midst one of those terrible 
professional poisoners of whom we had heard 
somuch. We were careful not to let Klaas 
suspect that we had any idea of what had 
passed between him and Mahinga, but we kept 
a very close watch upon him, and were much 
delighted when, at the end of a few days, he 
begged permission to go to his kraal, promising 
to be back at a stated time. 

As soon as he was gone my husband wrote an 
account of the whole affair to the Kaffir magis- 
trate,informing him thatthe culprit wasengaged 
for six months, and begging him to prevent his 
returning to us at all. The last I heard of 
this miscreant was that he had poisoned an 
old woman and a young child at his kraal, be- 
sides having killed several of his chief’s cattle; 
for these crimes he was sent for trial at the 
criminal court of Maritzburg, but I never 
learned whether he had been executed or not. 
Whether he tried to poison us or not I could 
not discover, but once when he brought the 
milk in I observed a thick red powder at the 
bottom. Having called him from his occupa- 
tion of cooking the flesh of a calf that had died, 
I showed him the powder and asked him what 
it meant. He tried to put on air of innocence, 
and said, “Oh, missus, I forgot to tell you 
that one of the cows is very sick, and when I 
milk her, blood comes from her as well.” I 
fixed my eyes sternly upon him, and said, 
“ Klaas, this is not blood; I will not ask you 














what it is, but never let me see anything like | 





this abominable act, because he knew all the 


it again.” And I neverdid. He was evidently | 
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quite frightened. The powder had very much | the cen, and made it as secure as my means 
the appearance of red lead; the quantity would | allowed, thinking they would soon go away. 
be about half a pound, and it lay in a thick| They did not seem at all disposed to do so, 





mass at the bottom of the milk dish. 

It so happened that while this bad man was | 
with us, my husband was obliged, in his pro- | 
fessional capacity, to be away a whole fortnight. 
I shall never forget the terror I suffered during | 
the entire time. Providentially, he refused to 
sleep on the premises, being afraid of witches, 
he said, and in the day he frequently stopped | 
away for hours at a time. I learned afterwards 
that this was because he had formed an attach- | 
ment to one of Mahinga’s sisters, and I have no | 
hesitation in looking upon this circumstance 
as the cause, under Providence, of my preser- | 

vation; for had he been all day about the) 
house, who can say what wicked thoughts | 
might have entered the wretch’s head? He} 
knew I had a considerable sum of money| 
always in my possession, what easier than to 
rob and murder me and my poor little son? 
He could easily have decamped, and no one 
would have been likely to miss him for some 
days; while the money he might have carried | s 
away would have enabled him to establish 
himself in some far-off part of the colony. 

The ox-tails that he helped himself to were 
not taken to make soup of, as perhaps my 
readers may suppose, but to be suspended 
from the throat as ornaments. This man was, 
like Boy, very fond of adorning himself; and, 
as he begged all the skins of the beasts that 
died, and cut them up into strips, his ward- 
was very various and extensive. He| 
had an extraordinary knowledge of herbs, and | 
could name the remedy for every ill that | 
(bovine) flesh was subject to. It is to be | 
feared his acquaintance with noxious roots 
was even more extensive than his knowledge 

healing ones; and his disposition was so 
vicious that it inclined him rather to the use 
of the former. 

One morning I heard a great noise, appa- 
rently of a numerous party coming down the | 
hill beside our house. I went to the door, and | 
saw, as I supposed, about twenty or thirty 
Kaffirs coming towards our enclosure. I felt | 
rather startled, not being accustomed to see | 
so large a party at once. In a minute I went 
again to the door, hoping to see they had taken 
the path which led across the plain. This 
time I beat a hasty retreat, for the enclosure 
seemed to be full of most horridlooking birds, 
which to my terrified sight appeared to be as tall 
as myself. ‘A little dog we had ran out barking | 
at the noise they made; but instead of being 
startled, they walked straight up to him, and 
would, no doubt, have attacked him, if he had 
not rapidly followed me into the house. I closed | 
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| rice, which had been left. 


| creepers, and being exactly the 


| beautiful ; 


but continued the whole day walking about 
close to the house, consequently my little boy 
and I had nothing to eat, except some cold 
About sunset they 
marched solemnly away, in single file, across 


| the plain in front of our house, and so we 


| were released from our imprisonment. I had 
ample opportunity to examine these unwel- 
come guests, as they paced up and down 
opposite the windows, and had not much 
difficulty in recognising them as vultures. 
Most repulsive-looking creatures they were; 
the head and neck bare, but the throat covered 
with thick black hairs, ending in a sort of ruff 
of curly feathers at the end of the neck; fold 
of red skin appeared to hang down from each 
ear. The colour was a kind of blackish brown, 
rather lighter on the breast and under the 
I have been told that the expanse of 
the wings is sometimes ten feet. They are 
said to rise to a great height, but those that I 
saw did not atte mpt any motion except walk- 
ing, which they did in a very dignified manner. 
The serpents in our neighbourhood were very 
numerous; from the terrible boa-constrictor 
to the tiny whip-snake, in their several va- 
they abounded. The bites of these 
we were told by the Kaffirs, 
nearly all fatal. It is very astonishing that so 
few casualties occur, when one thinks of the 
constant exposure of colonists, who, indeed, 
can scarcely walk a mile along the grass, or 
go any distance into the bush, without encoun- 
tering one or more of these terrible enemies. 
In the bush the greatest danger is not on the 


wings. 


rieties, 


creatures, were 


| ground, but overhead, for the whip-snake, a 


small, delicate brown creature, exactly the size 
andcolour of a riding-whip lash, climbs along the 
stems and lower branches of the overhanging 
trees, and when it has got to the very end of 
the branch, it twists its tail round, and sup- 
porting itself in this manner, drops its body, 
about in the air among the 
same colour 


and swings 


as the surrounding twigs, it is impossible 
to distinguish it from them. Whatever it 


| touches it bites, and the poison causes imme- 


The snake then drops on 
its victim, and sucks its blood, The 
snakes also are very venomous, but extremely 
there is one of a bright green, so 


diate stupefaction. 


grass- 


exactly the colour of the surrounding herbage 
that it is quite impossible to detect it. A 
wonderful instance of presence of mind in 
connection with one of these snakes is related 
by Mr. Fleming. 

An officer of the Rifle Brigade had been ont 
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shooting, and with his companions had been 
sitting on the grass partaking of “tiffin”’ 
‘When about to resume their sport, and in the 
act of rising, this young man placed his right 
hand on the grass beside him. He instantly 
became aware that, in doing so, he had placed 
it on a large grass-snake. He felt the reptile 
trying to drag its neck and head from beneath 
his grasp; at the same time it wound its 
body and tail closely round his arm. His 
companion, seeing this, became so stupefied 
from fright, that he could render no assistance, 
and sat in mute horror, which was, however, 
soon turned alternately to wonder, admiration, 
and thankfulness. His friend, feeling the 
position he was in, instantly pressed his hand 
firmer on the snake, instead of suddenly with- 
drawing it, as ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persons, under the same circumstances, would 
have done, and, having ascertained that he 
had luckily placed it on the back of the 
snake’s head and neck, hethusprevented it from 
drawing itself through his grasp. With his left 
hand he then felt his pockets, and with it drew 
from one of them his large hunting-knife; and 
seizing the blade of it with his teeth, he thus 
opened it, and then turning round with perfect 
nonchalance and sang-froid, he, by one sure 
stroke, severed the snake’s head from its body, 
and thus saved his own life and that of his 
companion. 

The first serpent adventure that I was an 
actress in was with one of the cobra species. 
I was sitting at work one day, my little boy 
playing beside me on the floor, when I became 
aware that something was moving between me 
and the wall. My horror may be imagined 
when, on looking up, I perceived a huge 
spotted and striped serpent gliding along 
towards the low room at the end of the house 
where the milk was kept. The first thing I 
did was to catch up my boy in my arms, and 
run with him into the room at the opposite 
side of the house, where I charged him to 
remain. I then returned to the middle apart- 
ment, and found the snake had disappeared ; 
but I could hear it rustling against the thatch 
in the farther end of the house. For a moment 
I thought I would let it go, but then remem- 
bered that at any moment it might return, 
and taking me unawares, kill me and the child 
also. I was quite alone, my husband away, 
and the wicked Klaas abroad on some of his 
bad errands. I felt I had nothing to depend 
on but my own promptitude. Casting round 
my glance in search of some weapon, my eyes 
fell upon a long-handled American axe. This 
I armed myself with, and stood waiting for the 
return of my foe. He did not keep me long. 


undulations ; but every time he looked at me 
he opened his mouth with a slight hissing 
sound, and exhibited his forked tongue. I 
stood with the axe uplifted close to a wooden 
chest which he would have to pass behind. 
The instant his head appeared, I aimed a steady 
blow at the back of his neck, and so pinned 
him to the ground. I did not dare to repeat 
the stroke, but, with both hands on the axe, 
and kneeling beside him, I held him firmly 
down. Now commenced a desperate struggle 
to get free. He had the whole length of his 
enormous body to use for this purpose, and he 
lashed and beat me and all around him in the 
most outrageous manner. I held him this way 
during what seemed to me hours; and yet his 
strength did not appear to diminish, although 
|every struggle must have enlarged the gash 
which I had given him. At length, to my 
infinite relief, I heard Klaas’s voice in the dis- 
tance, singing. For once I was glad at his 
approach, and shouting at the top of my voice, 
I told him to come. He did not directly obey, 
but when he had stepped inside the door, 
instead of helping me, he burst into a loud 
laugh, and said, “Well done, missus! owr 
women are afraid of serpents, missus is not 
afraid of anything.” I was really vexed; for 
the efforts of the struggling reptile had almost 
exhausted me, and I told him angrily to get a 
stick and kill the serpent, so that I might rise 
from my irksome position. After some further 
delay and bantering he despatched it. We 
found after its death that it measured upwards 
of seven feet in length. 

On another occasion I was sitting by the 
table in the middle room, when I heard a 
strange noise from behind the partition, and 
almost at the same moment a frog bounded 
through the doorway, and to my great amaze- 
ment crouched under the table close to my 
side, where it remained panting as if it would 
burst its poor sides. In less time than it 
takes to tell it a serpent dashed in, and was 
pursuing the poor terrified frog, when he caught 
sight of me. He immediately checked his 
headlong pursuit, and sheltered himself behind 
a flour-barrel which stood near. From this 
entrenchment he kept peeping out, and show- 
ing his forked tongue, as much as to say, “If 
I only dared, wouldn’t I attack you!” I called 
to the Kaffir who happened to be in the cook- 
house, and between us we disposed of the 
spotted monster. The poor little frog then 
made a peaceful retreat. 

Another time I was giving my two little 
children their breakfast of bread and milk; 
they were seated side by side on a piece of 
matting in the porch, and I was feeding them 





Back he came, gliding with the same graceful 


alternately, the basin of hot milk on the ground 
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beside me. A rather large serpent popped his 


‘broad. Its colour is a sort of brown, but the 


head between my youngest child and the wall; | under parts of its body are quite light. Its 
I suppose the smell of the warm milk attracted | eyes are red and glaring, and the Kaffirs assert 


him, for I have heard the creatures are pas- 
sionately fond of it. Any way, there he was, 
apparently intent upon sharing the refresh- 
ment. I had nothing at hand to attack him 
with, but I saw a smali piece of wood lying 
near, and hastily lifting the two children to 
one side,I gave him a sharp rap over the 
head. He did not wait for a stronger hint to 
go, but turned and slid through the same hole 
he had come by. I was not inclined to let 
him escape so easily, and running round to 
the other side of the porch encountered my 
gentleman just emerging from the wall. I 
took no time for reflection, but rushed upon 
him and dealt blow after blow until he lay 
dead at my feet. This one measured nearly 
five feet. 

One of the beautiful green snakes committed 
terrible havoc among our kids and lambs. 
These young things were always fastened up 
at home, while the rest of the herd were driven 
to pasture, and most unaccountably, as we 
thought, several died. It was most touching 
to see the mother of one of the kids; she had 
come back before the evening, perhaps from a 
parent’s instinct, and had found her little one 
lying on the floor of the hut in a dying state. 

If a dumb creature ever expressed grief 
almost amounting to despair this poor goat 
did. She lay down beside the kid, licked it 
over and over again, bleated most pitifully 
when the poor little thing was convulsed with 
pain, and looking up imploringly in our faces, 
seemed to entreat for help to relieve her little 
one’s agony. 

While we were witnessing this painful sight 
a slight movement in the thatched covering 
of the hut attracted our attention. There, 
stretched from one rafter to the other, and 
looking as immoveable as the framework, was 
one of those beautiful but deadly green snakes 
which I have previously described. The 
Kaffir who was with us uttered a long-drawn 
“Ouw.” My husband immediately seized a stick 
and dislodged him; but failing to kill the 
reptile, he glided quickly through the fence, 
and in another minute would have escaped. 
His head and part of his body had disappeared, 
when, to the inexpressible terror of the Kaffir, 
my husband seized him by the tail, and then 
with the stick despatched him. 

While on the subject of venomous reptiles 
I must not omit to mention an immense toad, 
which seems to be peculiar to this part of 
Africa, and has been styled “the monster toad 
of Kaffraria.” It is a huge ugly-looking mon- 
ster, nearly a foot long, and about six inches 

I, 


| that it spits fire. It is singular to observe the 
| terror with which it inspires all animals; horses 
| will shy if they perceive one of these creatures, 
|and manifest as much terror as if a serpent had 
|crossed their path. Like other toads, it is to 
be met with in damp marshy places, and makes 
a discordant croaking noise. The Rev. Mr. 
Fleming mentions a curious account of sudden 
deaths caused by this reptile. The particulars 
were given at the time in the Cape papers; 
but the case is so extraordinary that I think it 
worth transcribing. It certainly confirms the 
popular belief in the toad’s poisonous powers. 
“It was,” he says, “the case of three bro- 
thers, Dutch boers, who lived together in a 
large farmhouse in the western district of 
Clanwilliam, in the Old Cape Colony. One 
day whilst two of them were out, a ‘smouse,’ 
or pedlar, came to the farm, having among 
other articles a quantity of Cape wine for sale. 
After some little bargaining, the Dutchman 
bought a cask of wine, and having got it tapped 
he drew off a cupful and drank it. Shortly 
after the pedlar had departed the young man 
complained of thirst, and telling the servant to 
inform his brothers, should they return, where 
he was, and to prepare the dinner by the time 
he returned, he went out to a neighbour’s 
spring to obtain a drink of water. He had 
hardly gone ere his elder brother returned 
and inquired for him. Hearing where he was 
and seeing the wine, he told the servant to 
bring him a cupful of it, and she having done 
so, he drank it and went out, saying he would 
go to the well and seek his brother. Neither 
came back, and some two hours afterwards the 
third brother came home from hunting, and 
hearing what had happened, he went out in 
search of his brothers, and found them both 
together lying at the spring quite dead. He 
immediately sent for the Veldt-Cornet of the 
district (a kind of military magistrate), and 
caused search to be made for the pedlar. He 
was easily found, and came to the farm pro- 
testing his innocence of the murder of the 
Dutchmen, of which their brother accused him. 
In the altercation which took place between 
them the farmer accused the pedlar of having 
poisoned the wine which he had sold. This 
the latter indignantly denied, and to prove, as 
he said, that he had not done so, he called for 
a large cupful of it. This he received, drank 
it off, and a few minutes afterwards was a 
corpse. The wine was then spilt out, and 
after the cask had been emptied, something 
was heard rattling about in the inside, the 
head was immediately stove in, when an im- 
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imense ‘.donderpaade,’ or monster toad, was some hard substance, when they would lie for 


found in it. This case caused great excite-|a few seconds as if stunned, and then, after a 
ment at the time, and certainly seemed to slight trimming of the wings, rise as if they had 
confirm the belief that this creature possesses never been hurt, and continue their gambols 
some powerful poisonous properties, which, un-| with perfect indifference. The only effectual 
like the venom of the serpent tribes, is not method that I made use of was the following: 
imbibed by infusion through the blood, but by '—When they were on the wing, and came down 





| absorption in the stomach.” 


I must not forget, while speaking of the 
noxious denizens of Natal, to mention the in- 
sects. There is a large black spider which I 
should think resembles in many respects the 
tarantula of Italy. The Kaffirs say its sting 
is poisonous. Then there are hornets, sand- 
flies, mosquitoes, besides scorpions and lizards, 
with all of which the dweller in South Africa 
is liable to daily encounters. It is satisfactory 
toknow that these venomous creatures wage war 


as deadly among themselves as against those of | tures gave us so much trouble. 


the human race who have the misfortune to 
dwell amongst them. Mr. Fleming, who resided 
for five years in the Old Colony, mentions some 
very interesting battles that he witnessed. 
“The first of these was between a large red 
scorpion and a huge tarantula. They engaged 
in mortal combat; the former using its poison- 
ous sting, and the latter its fangs and breath. 
It lasted several minutes, both whirling round 
and round as they strove. At length the strokes 
of the scorpion’s tail became convulsed and less 
frequent, until it gradually sank under the effect 
of its antagonist’s fatal breath, and died first. 


| The victor, although left alone in the field, 
| seemed to have suffered considerably in the 
| affray, and crawled away as if to die in obscu- 


rity. Another of these conflicts was between 
a lizard and a scorpion. In this the latter also 
was vanquished. The lizard, having received 
one or two severe stings from the scorpion 


| (which was a very large one), seemed to become 


infuriated, and rushing upon its enemy, ingeni- 


| ously seized it in its mouth between the head 


and the tail, so that the tail being curled back 


| could not reach the lizard’s head or body. It 


then commenced spinning round and round 


| with great rapidity, and finally succeeded in 


| black hornet and a tarantula. 


severing the tail from the body, and thus killed 
it. The last engagement was between a large 
This lasted 


| for severalminutes, and, to my great amazement, 


the former was signally victorious, and suc- 
ceeded in so stinging the tarantula that he died 
from the wounds. The hornet was so little 
hurt as to be able to fly away exultingly.” 

The result of this strange combat would not, 


I think, have surprised me as much as it seems 


to have done Mr. Fleming; for in all my deal- 
ings with hornets I always found them exceed- 
ingly tough. I have frequently seen them 


| knocked down with a tremendous blow from 


'to my level, I used to drop a book or some flat 
heavy substance straight down upon them. The 
weight of this falling would carry the insect 

,down with it and crush it. I became so skilful 

j at this mode of dealing with my winged tor- 

,mentors that I could go on killing one after 

'another with astonishing celerity. Indeed, it 
was necessary to adopt some decisive measures 

| with them, for they settled in such numbers 

‘under our roof as to be a serious nuisance. I 

| think I am right in stating that no other crea- 

Sometimes in 
the winter evenings the cold was so great that 

| we were glad to have a fire lighted. There 
being no fireplace, this was done by igniting a 
quantity of wood in the middle of the room ; 
of, course the smoke all ascended to the roof, 
and escaped as best it could through the thatch. 
As soon as it reached the hornets’ nests among 
the rafters, down they came in struggling heaps, 
when, if they were not crushed while they lay 
stupefied on the floor, they would rise and settle 
on the first luckless person they came across, 
stinging most severely. Whenever the fire 
was lighted, I used to take refuge with my 
children on the bed, drawing the mosquito cur- 
tains closely round, and so we used to remain 
until the smoke had cleared away, and all the 
fallen hornets had been demolished. This latter 
task had always to be accomplished by my 
husband ; for the Kaffirs used to make a hasty 
escape as soon as ever they had ignited the 
wood. And no wonder, poor things! If they 
had waited till the hornets descended, they 
would have been stung to madness on their 
naked shoulders. 

Every night after the sun had set, and all the 
animals that move about by day were at rest, 
the nocturnal beasts, birds, insects, and reptiles 
aroused themselves and commenced the busi- 
ness of their life; and if one might judge by 
the noise they made, a very bustling and ani- 
mated life it was. First and foremost were the 
frogs and toads (we were surrounded by 
marshes), croaking, hissing, squeaking; then 
came strange shrieks from birds large and small 
—sounds that a fanciful ear could easily trans- 
form into words ; howling of hyenas and jackals 
| that used to prowl round the graveyard (a 
| piece of unenclosed ground near us, where the 
| bodies of the departed were only protected by 
/a few rough stakes); and in the far distance 
| the faint halloo of the troops of wild dogs that 
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used nightly to roam over the plain. I have 
stood outside our door, my head and shoulders 
well wrapped up to guarantee me from the 
attacks of mosquitoes and sand-flies, and have 
listened to these sounds until I have felt my | 
brain whirl, so difficult was it to distinguish the 
real from the unreal. The reality was an ex- | 
panse of wild country, dimly lighted by the 
stars, or it might be a young moon. Far as the | 
eye could stretch—solitude; miles beyond the 
distant horizon—still solitude. Then came the 
strange mockery of companionship ; the sounds 
from thousands of frogs’ and toads’ throats | 
strangely gave the idea of the nearness of some | 
large city, what Milton calls “ the busy hum of | 
men ” (such as I have frequently observed when | 
approaching London after dark from one of the 
suburbs). Suddenly you might imagine there 
was some disturbance—a street fight, for in- | 
stance. Shrieks, cries of “get out,” “help,” | 
“Oh, ho-o-0-0-0-0,” “ Well, well, don’t be afraid 
of it,” “O-o0-0-0-0,” “Soon be over,” “Oh! 
ah! ha-ha-ha!”’ “ C-o-0-e,” “Sit up,” &c., &e., | 
until from sheer bewilderment I have rushed 
inside the house again. 

Talking of the graveyard reminds me that I 
have not yet spoken of the burials which had | 
taken place, and the circumstances of which ap- 
peared to me one of the hardest things the 
emigrants had to bear. Some thousands of 
acres had been given for a glebe, the site of a 
church was determined on, and a certain por- 
tion of land appointed for a graveyard. The 
whole, being unenclosed and consequently liable | 
to incursions from all sides, was, of course; 
utterly valueless, but as this portion had been 
fixed upon for interments, the friends of the 
deceased brought them there, and though the 
ground was not consecrated, I suppose it was | 
The first 
burial which took place was that of a young man 
who had come out with a neighbouring farmer ; 
the next was a little child from the same family ; 
then some men who had been up to the Zulu | 
country and had been brought back mortally | 
ill with the “fever.” When I saw these several 
funeral processions and noticed the rough un- 
planed wooden coffins, and the absence of all 
decent ceremony, I could not help feeling a 
thrill of horror, and an unspoken prayer would 


regarded as a quasi-sacred spot. 


| 


iunder it and followed its mother. 


| disperse a pack of dogs). 


rise in my heart that I might be spared the 
trial of leaving any of my dear ones thus in 
the wilderness. 

I have mentioned wild dogs. These creatures 
hunt in large packs, and are, I should think, in 
their habits very much like the wolves of 
Europe. We used to hear them nearly every 
night (for they seemed to have a fixed route), 
first coming over the hills in the distance, when 
their baying would sound very much like the 


| wind; but as they came gradually nearer and 
|nearer the full chorus of their voices would 


swell into a horrible wild sound, like the un- 
sarthly hunt in “ Der Freischiitz,” and then die 
gradually away again. Mopo told me a yery 
sad tale in connection with these “ match,” as 
he called them. The circumstance occurred at 
his own kraal. 

A young woman, the mother of one little boy 
about two years old, was going one morning to 
work in her garden. Before setting out she 
was careful to shut her little one into the hut, 
but, from some cause, the framework of the 
door did not fit close, and the child crept from 
Its little 
legs could not, of course, keep pace with her 
rapid steps, and she was soon out of sight. The 
poor infant turned into the neighbouring bush, 
where it was scented by the dogs, a large pack 
of which attacked and began to devour it. The 
dogs change the peculiar baying sound to a 
growl when they are in the act of eating, and the 
woman, who was at work close by, discovered 
at once that the dogs were devouring some 
prey. She immediately formed the resolution 


of rushing in upon them and frightening them 


away, when what they were eating—most likely 
an antelope—would be her own. She accord- 
ingly ran towards the wood, clapping her 
hands, and shouting, “ Where’s the rope? 
Bring the rope to tie up the wild dogs” (the 
Kaffirs believe that these words will always 
When she reached 
them they all decamped (they are great cowards), 
and she approached the prey. Who shall de- 
scribe the poor mother’s agony at seeing her 
boy with just sufficient life left in him to recog- 
nise her? He expired immediately, the flesh 
having been completely stripped from all his 
limbs. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


IN SEVEN 


CHAPTER IV. 


“A sense unutterable within the soul, 
Of Him pervading, living through the whole.” 
Robert Montgomery. 


“TI mer Francesco just now,” said Fra Tom- 
maso, soon afterwards seating himself beside 
Elisa, “and he looked—I will not say as blithe 
as a bridegroom, but, for the first time since 
this great calamity, cheerful and smiling. You 
are a witch, Elisa. You have transformed 
him.” 

“ He must be very strangely disposed,” said 
Elisa, “if he finds any matter of cheerfulness 
in me.” 

“Nay, but why will you always so obsti- 
nately look on the black side of things? It is 
not right, my daughter. 
you to be quite sincere. Here has Francesco 
been with you, and words have evidently passed 
between you which have encouraged the poor 
fellow, who in truth loves you as his life.” 

“Francesco does indeed, I believe, love me 
very much,” said Elisa, sighing deeply. “I 
am very sorry for it, for I can and will never 
be his wife, nor the wife of any other person. 
A great blow has fallen on me.” 

“Indeed it has, poor child.” 

“And it has driven out of me all the little 
sense that ever was in me, I believe; at any 
rate, I am quite different now from other per- 
sons, and shall never be a useful, happy girl 
again. I am very sorry for it. I don’t want 
to eat the bread of idleness. I would spin 
more if I could, since that is the only thing I 
| can do, but my hands and arms are so crip- 
| pled.” 

“They are indeed, poor soul.” 

“So that the sooner I die and am done 
with,” said Elisa, beginning to cry bitterly, 
“the better for everybody but myself, because 
I shall then cease to be a burthen.” 

“ But Carlo and Teresina don’t consider you 
a burthen,” rejoined Fra Tommaso, “any more 
than they considered little Angelo so, though 
he could neither dress nor feed himself.” 

“I beg of you, father, not to name that dear 
little child.” 

“Francesco would never consider you a bur- 
then,” pursued Fra Tommaso. 

“ He shall never be tried,” said Elisa. “See 
what a character Teresina is! She is three 
times as capable as Carlo. He has only strength 
and good nature, but she has resources without 


I do not even believe} 


CHAPTERS. 


end. She has management, she has sclf-devo- 
tion; in a word, she is everything a woman can 
be or should be, and that is the sort of woman 
to make a good wife.” 

“Truly you speak like an oracle this time,” 
said Fra Tommaso; “and of how much more 
good in the world is she, think you, than if she 
sat with her hands before her and her head on 
one side?” 

“T would be like her if I could,” said Elisa. 
“It is my misfortune that I cannot.” 

“But many men, many minds,” said Fra 
Tommaso, “and happily Francesco prefers you, 
crushed and blighted as you are, poor child, to 
Teresina, with all her capabilities.” 

“Tt does not signify what he prefers,”’ said 
Elisa, with great determination. “I have said, 
I still say, and I shall always say, that I will 
not marry him.” 

“Nay then, Elisa, let us have it so, and 
name it no more.” 

“ Oh, thanks—a thousand thanks, father.” 

“When I set out to come to you this morn- | 
ing I had no thought of speaking to youon.the | 
subject, and should not have done so had I not | 
met Francesco looking so happy.” 

“Poor Francesco! he deserves to be happy | 
if any one does so.” 

“But it must be without reference to your- | 
self. Be it so, Elisa. There are more roads 
to happiness than one; and surely every Chris- | 
tian knows where greater happiness is to be 
found than in the married state.” 

“Where, father?’ and she looked at him | 
wistfully. 

“Where ! 
has just professed abhorrence of marriage ! 
believe you are coming round.” 

“No, lam not. ‘Tell me, father, where 

“Tn the bosom of our God.” 

She thrilled all over. | 
“Our church teaches,” proceeded he, with 
great earnestness, “that though marriage is 
honourable, there is yet a more excellent way 
—thait of entire self-dedication to God and ab- | 
straction from mundane pleasures. Ignatius | 
Loyola felt this when he was converted by a 
great shock and forsook the world. You your- 
self have had a great shock, and have, I think, 
been shaken loose from all wherein you pre- 

viously greatly delighted.” 

“Oh, I have!” 

“TI am certain of it. It has turned you | 


What a question from a girl who | 
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as much so as north from south; and now you 
have only to go forward along that opposite 
path, and the end will be heaven.” 

“How?” 

* Hear me. You know our church, in her 
wisdom and goodness, has constituted many 
pious fraternities and sisterhoods—has provided 
many asylums for the wounded spirit. Within 
them all is peace, the very atmosphere is prayer. 
No songs but sacred psalms, no interruption to 
incessant meditation, no——” 

“Father, it would drive me frantic,” said 
Elisa. “ My brain is on fire at the very thought 
of it. Besides, those dim cloisters, lonely cells, 
and crushing walls—oh! it would be nearly 
purgatory. Not quite! not quite! but it would 
hasten me on my way to it, and I go too rapidly 
already.” 

Her voice, looks, and gestures betrayed such 
disorder that the kind-hearted Fra Tommaso 
was disconcerted to find his grand panacea a 
complete failure. He paused awhile, then re- 
sumed the subject in a roundabout way, and 
did all he could to put it in an attractive light, 
but in vain. Elisa had plainly no vocation for 
the cloister. 

He left her at length in much displeasure, 
deciding her to be wayward and humoursome 
beyond human patience to bear, and resolved 
that a good while should elapse before he went 
near her again. “ By that time,” thought he, 
“these vagaries may have passed off. She 
may see the cloister in a better light; or—who 
knows ?—have made up her mind to marry 
Francesco. Variwnr et mutabile semper est fe- 
mina.” 

We must now turn to the case of another 
sufferer. Emilia Lugano was a young lady of 
superior position in life to that of Elisa Basili. 
She was in her twentieth year, charming in 
person and disposition, and married to the man 
of her choice. The Cavaliere Ottavio Lugano 
had a Calabrian villa, where he and his fair bride 
had passed the first half-year of their married 
life in such happiness as poets are supposed to 
fable. One of his pleasures was the embellish- 
ment of his beautiful domain, and during the 
winter he had designed a pavilion wherein he 
intended that he and his Emilia should pass 
many delightful hours. Part of it was already 
roofed in and walled with marble, while the 
foundations of another part yet remained un- 
laid,and presented an unsightly gap, surrounded 
by heaps of loose gravel and fragments of stone, 





| expecting to find him at the pavilion, where he 
was not, nor were any of the workmen there, it 
being their dinner-hour. Ottavio, however, 
was not far off; he saw his wife disappear under 
the portico of the pavilion, and was hastening 
after her, when suddenly he became dizzy and 
sick; he staggered and fell; the earth rocked 
under him, the sky darkened, and he became 
aware that there was an alarming earthquake. 
Directly he could regain his feet he staggered 
towards the pavilion, but, to his horror, saw it 
rock and topple. over, leaving a shapeless mass 
of ruins. He cried in agony on Emilia, but 
there was no voice, no sound. He shouted for 
help, but nobody came; all were overwhelmed 
or panic-stricken. Moreover, the unnatural 
gloom and the suddenly altered face of the 
country made it difficult to trace the path 
between the villa and the pavilion. Frantic 
with grief, he seized a workman’s deep-toned 
bell, which he violently rang, then seizing one 
of their tools began impetuously to clear away 
the ruins. It is impossible to say how long he 
had wrought with the energy of desperation 
when an awe-stricken labourer joined him and 
begged to assist, adding some instructions how 
to direct his efforts better. The workmen ad- 
mired and delighted in their gentle lady, and 
prized her daily visits ; Tonio therefore worked 
with a will at the ruins in the hope of exhuming 
her. He also went in search of his comrades, 
to summon them to assist; but their fears had 
made them take flight—they were nowhere to 
be found. 

Meanwhile Ottavio never paused; his un- 


Tonio in vain besought him to desist. 


reward! he disinterred his wife, alive, unhurt! 
Who can describe such a meeting ? 

When, after they had become a little com- 
posed, and had found shelter and refreshment, 
she was asked what her thoughts had been 
during those thirty long hours, she sweetly 
replied,— 

“T was waiting.” 

Nor was there afterwards that terrible reac- 
tion which had brought Elisa so low. Emilia 
possessed ber soul in patience; she could wait, 
because she waited on the Lord. She was so 
reliant on Him, so emptied of self, that she 
could trust the event, whatever it might be, 
in his hands. ‘To her to live was Christ, to 
die was gain. Certainly she was in a strait 





which didnot, however, prevent Emilia from 
picking her way to watch the progress of the 
works in which her husband was so much 
interested. On the ill-fated 5th of February 
she had been detained by some early visitors, 


between two; had it been left to her choice she 
would have chosen to be restored to Ottavio, 
were it but only to assuage his unmeasured 
grief: but she had no choice; she was content 
the Lord should choose, and to “sit still and 
see how the matter would fall.” 





on whose departure she sought the Cavaliere, 





intermitting exertions threatened his life, but | 
For | 
thirty hours he thus toiled, and then, oh sweet | 
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Since it pleased Him to reserve her for that 
blissful reunion, it seemed to them that they 
could never doubt Him, nor cease to be happy 
and thankful any more. Gradually their ser- 
vants stole back from their places of refuge ; 
all had strange tales to tell, but none had ma- 
terially suffered, so that for a time to restore 
their dwelling to order and comfort seemed the 
principal thing ; and when that was done there 
came a breathing-time, for they lived so much 
to themselves that they did not immediately 
know how wide-spread and overwhelming was 
the devastation. 

But the truth soon reached them, bit by 
bit, day by day, and then they devoted time, 
thought, and means to the succour of the unfor- 
tunate. Lugano set to work as many as he 
could of the poor men thrown out of employ, 
and paid their wages daily; he sent from afar 
for supplies, and he and his wife assisted in 
distributing them. Emilia ministered to the 
sick, comforted the widows and orphans, and 
supplied them with whatever they most needed, 
if she could obtain it. One day she heard 
with profound commiseration of the exhumation 
of Elisa Basili after being eleven days buried, 
and of her distressing state of mind. 

“Nothing will cheer her, nothing will com- 
fort her,” said the curate who was her in- 
formant. “She is a prey to deep despondency, 
and it is hardly possible she should live long, 
unless some means are found to rouse her.” 

“Ottavio, I must visit her,” said Emilia, 
turning to her husband. “ My trial, so much 
shorter and less painful than hers, enables me 
profoundly to sympathize with her. Perhaps I 
maybe able to enter into her feelings more 
than any one else. We can compare expe- 
riences, and I can tell her some of the thoughts 
that supported me.” 

“My love, our carriage has been shattered 
to pieces. Unless you ride a horse or mule I 
do not know how you can go to her.” 

“T shall be quite content with either if you 
will accompany me.” 

“Most certainly I will, and while you are 
visiting the poor girl I will look about the 
neighbourhood, and see whether I too cannot 
be of some use.” 

And so they started on their benevolent 
errand, 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘ Methinks this weight 
Might strain more sturdy sinews than mine own.” 
Milman. 


“THERE she sits,” said Teresina, when ac- 
costed by Emilia and spoken to of her sister. 
“There she sits, signora, under the great oak 





so firmly rooted that it resisted even the 
earthquake. There she sits, poor. darling, 
from morning to night, for she cannot bear to 
be under a roof—she thinks it will crush. her. 
My husband and Francesco put her up that 
little tent, in which she sleeps, be the weather 
what it may—that is, when she sleeps at all, 
but I believe she chiefly lies awake.” 

“ May I speak with her ?” 

“Yes, signora, though she greatly dislikes 
being noticed by strangers who come only to 
stare at her and question her; but you have 
goodness written in your face, and your voice 
is tender and winning.” 

Then, leading the way to the tree, she said, 
“Elisa mia, this kind lady has come from afar 
to see if she can minister to any of us.” 

“T am your sister in misfortune, though 
my trial was light and short compared with 
yours,” said Emilia, sitting down beside her. 

Elisa turned on her a cold look; but when 
she met her steadfast, serene eyes, and saw 
her face—how full of sweetness, she was 
touched, and gazed earnestly at her. 

“You have known no trial?” 
doubtfully. 

“T was for thirty hours buried under- 
ground,” said Emilia. “At length, my hus- 
band dug me out. My trial was nothing 
compared with yours, but still it was some- 
thing, and it enables me to feel for you.” 

“ Were you quite in the dark?” said Elisa. 

“Quite. At least, after a time, the dark- 
ness seemed rather less impenetrable than at 
first.” 

“Could you hear sounds ?” 

“None till just before my husband struck 
the blow that released me. A little while 
before that I heard a dull, regular sound, that 
I felt sure proceeded. from efforts being made 
for my release.” 

“But you did not know that they would 
succeed.” 

“No, but I prayed that they might.” 

“'To whom ? ” 

“To our heavenly Father—to our Re- 
deemer.” 

“I do not think itis a bit of use praying 
to the saints,” said Elisa. “They have no 
power over earthquakes. After all, you were 
buried a much shorter time than I was.” 

“Yes, only I did not know how long it 
would be.” 

“Did you sometimes think it would be for 
ever ?” 

“For ever as far as this world is concerned. 
Yes, I faced that solemn thought, and viewed 
if all round as far as I could, which rather in- 
creased than diminished my power of endurance. 


I ielt I was utterly powerless, that my husband 
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and all whom I loved were utterly powerless, 
and I believe it was intended that the earth-| “No, but what a pity!” 
quake should quicken this feeling. I felt that “'That’s as may be. The Lord decided that 


| ; 
| 
all power was in God, and that therefore it was question. He took him at the best time.” 


“Yes, but you were not to blame.’ 


the greatest possible privilege to be allowed} “ Why did He let him linger four days?” 
to take refuge in Him. I committed myself} “We are not called on to answer that 
to Him, acknowledged my sins, my sinfulness;|question. Perhaps to be a companion ta 
reminded Him that He, the God of truth no! you.” 


| 


less than of power, had promised forgive-| “Oh, I did feel lonely when he was gone! 
ness for his Son’s sake to all that believe in| And then to hold him in these arms,’ dead, 
his name, and besought that forgiveness for | stiff, cold, seven days and seven nights!” 

myself. After that I quite calmly awaited the | Emilia pressed her hand tenderly in both 


event. I knew He would do what was best; | her own, and kissed her. 
I knew He had power to save; I was strongly} “And you are all surprised,” said Elisa, 
persuaded that power would be exerted. But | mournfully,—* surprised that I do not. get 
if not, if I were never more to see this earth,|up my spirits. Ah, people expect strange 
I knew my trial could be but short,—that it | things!” 
would be but a few hours, or a few days, and} “JZ am not surprised in the least,” said 
that then I should sce my Redeemer face to} Emilia. “Poor soul, how could you keep your 
face, and be welcomed by Him into light and | reason?” 
life.”’ “ Sometimes I doubt whether I have kept it, 
“You have more courage than I have,” said | such strange thoughts come.” 
Elisa, after a pause. ‘Then, after another “Tt is very natural they should; but there 
pause, “ You are better than I am.” jare some afflictions, Elisa, that can only be 
“Oh, I felt the utter worthlessness of all | healed by time. It is God’s appointed method. 
my own merits in that solemn season,” said} You know there are certain fevers that only 
Emilia. “There was nothing in them that|turn on certain days—the course of nature 
could have given me the least security or com- | will not change; but we know that the set 
fort ; the true comfort was. that I had only to|time will come. So in great shocks of the 
rest on the merits of another. But come,” |nerves, like yours; I believe that only time 
said she, gently taking Elisa’s hand, “ youj|can still them, and that time is the remedy 
have made me speak much of myself—let me} God has appointed.” 
hear something in return.” “But what if He has not appointed ?” 
“Ah, I have nothing to tell,” said Elisa, “T am not so distrustful of Him as you are, 
sadly,—* nothing that you would like to hear.” | dear Elisa.” 
“T should like to hear anything—every- “Because you were soon released; but as 
thing.” for me, I could only say, ‘ Thy waves and Thy 
“Tf I could tell any one, lady, I think it | storms have gone over me.’ Oh!” continued 
would be you. You do not ask impossible|she, growing excited, “I could only repeat 
things of me, nor grow impatient with me|some verses of the penitential psalms that 
because I cannot be like other people. But 1] were taught me when I was a child: ‘I cry 
don’t know where to begin. The shock was] in the daytime, but Thou hearest not; and in 
so great that it drove all the sense out of me.|the night season also I take no rest. My 
I could not reflect—I could only feel and}bones are out of joint, my heart is like wax, 
fear.” k my strength is dried up like a potsherd, my 
“JT understand. What were you about that} tongue cleaveth to my gums, and Thou shalt 
morning when it occurred P” bring me to the dust of death.’ ” 
Elisa’s face grew yet sadder. “ And consider whose experience that was 
“T had dear little Angelo in my arms. We] in the first place,” said Emilia, eagerly. ‘ Of 
were so fond of one other that I continually | David, first, the man after God’s own hear5; 
took him about with me. Teresina used to say | and of Jesus next, His beloved Son.” 


it was the only thing I was good for—in sport, Elisa seemed struck by this. 
you know, and she was glad to get the trouble} ‘“ You cannot say,” pursued Emilia, “ that 





of tending the little darling off her hands then, |our heavenly Father did not love them, nor 
though she would give anything for it now.|that the light affliction (comparatively) of a 
She sent me on an errand; he stretched out {moment has not been immeasurably surpassed 


his little arms to go with me, and I took him.|by the eternal weight of glory. And how 
She said, ‘You need not take the child” I quick the transition was! Our Saviour died 


said, ‘Yes, [ will’ Ah, what a pity I said | miserable and rose blessed.” 
939 


so!” | “Ay, but we 
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“* Where I am, there shall My servant be.’ 
He said so, and He is the truth.” 

“ What, without purgatory ? ” 

“Set that thought aside, Elisa. I have 
read the Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
my husband has read it with me; there is no 
mention of purgatory in it, nor of penances, 
nor of indulgences. Repentance. faith—those 
are what God requires of us. Repentance is 
sorrow for sin. Are you sorry for yours?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you believe that God so loved the 
world, that He gave His Son to die for us, 
that all who believe on Hita may be saved ?”’ 

She answered slowly, “ Yes.” 

“Why, then, cheer up. A living repent- 
ance, a living faith, will assuredly bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit; and those are love, 
joy, peace, humility, charity. 'ry to have more 
love, try to have joy. The Lord has done 
great things for you already, whereof you 
should rejoice. He brought you out of the 
horrible pit, out of the mire and clay, and set 
your feet upon the rock, and ordered all your 
goings.” 

“Why, so He did,” said Elisa, thoughtfully. 

“ And has He not put a new song into your 
mouth, even a thanksgiving to your God?” 

“Oh, lady, if He has I cannot sing it.” 

“Well, well, you will in time. Here comes 
my husband. I must bid you farewell now, 
Elisa.” 

“ Will you not come again ?” 

“Why, I live at some distance, and there 
are many things to prevent. Hewever, if I 
can I will, some time or other; and when I 
come, let me find you can sing the Lord’s 
song. For a little while He hid his face from 
thee, but with everlasting mercies will He 
satisfy thee.” 

“Tf I could but think that!” said Elisa, 
drawihg a deep breath. 

“You may! you may! Did not little Angelo 
trust himself to you? He did not think, 
‘What if this girl, though she is my aunt, 
should dash me on the stones and trample on 
me?’ No; his little heart went out towards 
yours and met it. So should yours towards 
God.” 

“Lady, when I was underground I seemed 
with Him face to face.” 

“ Why, so you were. 
your greatest comfort.” 

“Tt was my greatest fear. He was making 
me to feel his power—none of his love ; 
I saw all nature flee away, felt the earth 
shake and reel. I was in his hands as a little 
dust.” 

“So was I, and I felt, ‘Here I lie, safely 
held in the hollow of his hand.’ ” 


It should have been 


Elisa seemed uncertain whether to consider 
this a miracle of faith or of irreverence. She 
only repeated expressively,— 

“ Safe P” 

“Yes—my soul, if not my body. And if 
that were crushed or starved, the soul would 
fly away like a bird from its cage to its nest.” 

“You don’t talk like Fra Tommaso,” said 
Elisa. 

“ And yet Fra Tommaso is a good Christian 
man,” said the Cavaliere Lugano, coming up to 
them. “ He is now exercising all the acts of 
mercy. I have had a talk with him, and he 
seems full of charity to his neighbour. My 
love, we must now think of returning.” 

“ Addio, Elisa,” said Emilia. “I trust yet 
to see you the light of your sister’s cottage, if 
not of a cottage of your own. Do not brood 
too much. What is the use of thinking, 
‘Suppose there should be another earth- 
quake’? There is no good in supposing. | 
Everything is a mystery; we are mysteries | 
to ourselves; and that God should care for us | 
as He does is the greatest mystery of all, 
unless it be that we care so little for Him.” 

Elisa was touched by the tender expostula- 
tions of her visitor, and timidly returned her | 
salutation, saying,— 

“ Lady, I will try to do as you say.” 

After they were gone she sat musing, ac- 
cording to her wont, for some time; then 
with difficulty dragged herself into her little 
tent, and painfully sank on her knees. She | 
|prayed, and then paused, and then prayed 
jagain. At first her prayers were all for her- 
| self—for pardon, for peace, for light, for faith. 
'Then it occurred to her that she must pray | 
|for the good lady; then she thought she 
‘must pray for dear Teresina and Carlo; and 
|for Francesco, and for all unfortunate per; 
‘sons who were sufferers from the earthquake. | 
When she came forth again, and took up her | 
distaff, she felt quite calmed. 
| 


| CHAPTER VI. 





‘The bodily frame wasted from day to day ; 
Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 
Her mind she strictly tutored to find peace, 
| And pleasure in endurance,”’ 
| Wordsworth. 


| A Love time elapsed before Emilia was able to 


repeat her visit. Meanwhile she became the | 
|mother of a sweet little girl, as serene and 
equable as herself, an infant singularly gracious 
‘and lovable, that never cried nor screamed, 
nor had childish tempers and ailments, but that 
'seemed to thrive on milk and kisses. 
Francescohad goneonalong voyage. Various 
mischances and adventures kept him at sea 
| and ‘in foreign parts much longer than he had 
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expected or wished. When he returned he 
looked much older and more manly; he had 
seen, felt, and thought a great deal, and his 
mind was stored with many experiences. There 
was nothing that would have given him more 
pleasure than to talk of them to Elisa, for his 
old affection for her remained; but how did he 
know that she cared for him ? or even that she 
lived P 

He repaired to Teresina’s cottage, which had 
meantime been comfortably rebuilt, carrying 
with him some shells and other little matters 
he had collected for her. He raised the latch. 

“ Heaven be praised!”’ said Teresina, as soon 
as she saw him, “you are alive and safe, then?” 

“Yes. And Elisa?” 

“She is yet alive; but going fast.” 

“Ah!” and the young man wept, and so 
did Teresina. 

“She is in the last stage of decline,” said 
she; “the doctors say nothing can save her. 
But she is very peaceful.” 

“Thank God for that. 
since I went away ?” 

“No, never. The good words which that 
kind lady spoke to her cheered her very much, 
so that she became less harassed, and we 
thought she was mending; but it was not so. 
The more her mind calmed, the more her body 
wasted. She is now hardly thicker than my 
arm,’’ said Teresina, stretching out her strong, 
well-formed arm as she spoke: “she is not 
heavier than an infant of a few weeks.” 

“Oh, how my hopes are disappointed ! 
May I see her ?”’ 

“T will see whether she is asleep. 
can sleep now.” 

Teresina stepped behind a little awning under 
a vine-covered trellis, and was absent some 
little time. 

The young sailor clasped his hands in prayer, 
and tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Presently Teresina returned, and bade him 
follow her. He found Elisa lying on a little 
couch in the open air, breathing with difficulty, 
and so wasted that he hardly would have re- 
cognised her. But as she slowly turned to 
him her beautiful eyes, larger and brighter 
than ever, something of her old smile played 
on her lips, and she stretched out her hand to 
him, saying,— 

“ Francesco mio, you have been a long time 
away !”’ 

“And I find you thus?” said he, piteously. 

“Yes: never mind. I’m dying; it’s the 
best thing for me. The Lord’s will be done.” 

“Oh, Elisa, how can I bear to lose you?” 

“ Tt will only be for alittle while. My breath 
is very short, but—we shall meet again.” 

“ Yes, yes, something within me tells me so.” 


She 


Has she never rallied | 


| “And now, caro, tell me where you have 
been, and how it has fared with you all this 
long time. I shall like to hear.” 

“‘ Elisa, I have been to South America, to 
the Brazils,—such a long, long voyage! And 
our ship was on fire at one time, and once we 
were three days without water; but you see 
we were preserved, not a soul perished.” 

Then he told her of disasters at sea, and great 
trials of faith and courage, and it was consola- 
tory to him to see her eyes fixed wistfully on 
him as she drank in every word. Her thin 
hand still held his, and once or twice she gently 
pressed it. 

* Ah,” said he, sadly smiling, “I do believe 
you love me a little bit, after all.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Elisa. “I should be an 
ungrateful wretch if I did not. I do not mind 
| saying so, now that I am slipping away from 
j; you all. Don’t grieve much for me, Francesco, 
| —but yet remember me one little, little bit, 
always, always!—I do not wish to be forgotten.” 

“You will never be, my dearest!” 

“ And do not think of me with sadness, but 
with hope. I am much weaker, Francesco, 
but far happier than when you last saw me. 
I was affrighted then, the terrors of the Lord 
had got hold of me. But I hope I shall be for- 
given,” said she, appealingly; “you know it 
took me so by surprise.” 

“Tt took us all by surprise.” 

“ Like a thief in the night. I see it all 
clearly now as I look back on it, but without 
any terror or amazement. I recall even the 
smallest circumstance.” 

“ Were it not better for you to look forward?” 

“Yes; but I do that continually now. I 
should like just to talk to you about it for once, 
instead of carrying it all away with me; it will 
ease my mind, and you can forget it all as soon 
as you like.” 

“Talk on, my darling; if it does not hurt 
you.” 

At intervals, she went on to this effect inavery 
low, deliberate voice, with frequent pauses :— 

“ Little Angelo had his arms round my neck, 
and I was singing to him and thinking of 
nothing, when all at once I swayed round, and 
the earth seemed to come up and give me a 
great knock, and I reeled this way and that, 
Angelo clingingto me and screaming. Stupidly, 
I started back under the portico of Dr. Mar- 
tini’s house; but the entire building seemed 
taken like a child’s toy in a colossal pair of 
hands, and shaken all to pieces. Then there 
was a deafening noise, a smother of dust, a 
thick darkness. I felt myself closed in all 
around, built in, as it were, somewhere down 
at the very foundation of the house, or lower 
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there, between heavy misshapen masses with 
rugged edges, just like as when a cart-load of 
stones is shot out of the cart. These great 
wedges were so heavy that I could not stir 
them in the least; and, besides, I was afraid 
that if I disturbed them the whole would top- 
ple down and bury me quite. How horrible it 
was! I believe at first I was stunned, but that 
could not have been for long, and when my 
senses were restored they were keener than 
ever. The weight from above became almost 
insupportable to me; part of it must have 
rested on cross-beams or something of that 
sort, or I should have been quite crushed. 
Now and then pieces seemed to overbalance 
and slide down closer, and all this while little 
Angelo was convulsed with terror. I soothed 
him only by fondling him. I was already pent 
in with my arms about him, and in a sort of 
reclining position, with a support for my back, 
which was more endurable than if I had been 
walled in upright. 

“Of course, directly I could think at all, I 
knew there had been an earthquake; but it 
never occurred to me that thousands had per- 
ished in it. I thought only of my own case, 
as if I were the only one buried alive, and 
thought, ‘What will they think at home? 
How will they know what has become of us?’ 
I felt persuaded they would seek for us high 
and low, and, before long, get us out. It was 
very trying to wait; but still I could wait— 
then. My strength was not yet gone, you see, 
nor my hope. I might say,nor my faith; but 
how little I had! I tried to remember my 
prayers ; I got tired of repeating them mechan- 
ically. Little Angelo incessantly demanded 
my attention. I gave him my finger to suck; 
at last he slept. How I hoped he would sleep 
till we were dug out! But soon I got fright- 
ened beyond the power of words to express. 
I tried to cry,—to shout; but my voice seemed 
to make no sound. I sobbed till my throat 
was dry, and my tongue clave to the roof of 
my mouth. That only made things worse; the 
more I gave way in this manner, the more my 
faith and courage fled, and my fears increased. 
I imagined all sorts of horrible things, like the 
pictures of purgatory under the piazza. 

“T shook so with sobbing as to waken little 
Angelo. Then he cried again, then I lulled 
and kissed him again, which lulled me a little 
too; then he slept again. All this many times 
over. I began to think, ‘This can’t go on 
always so. They must come in time. I must 
wait. Let me think of something pleasant.’ 
But I could not think of anything pleasant. I 
thought over all my past life, and thought 
what a bad girl I had been. Yet I hoped 
there would be mercy. 


“ At first all seemed. dark; after a while 
there seemed a little, little ray of light. Not 
quite light exactly—not light enough to see 
Angelo’s face at first; but by degrees I saw 
him dimly. Little by little the light faded 
away, ‘and the evening and the morning were 
the first day.’ 

“All this while I had not felt hungry or 
thirsty. In a day or two I became faint for 
food ; for a little while I was wild with hunger, 
but it passed off. 

“Also I slept. I know I must have done 
so, because of my dreams; and, strangely 
enough, they carried me quite away from the 
earthquake. I dreamt of my dead mother, 
and thought I was a little child playing in the 
garden; and she called me, and I did not 
answer. I thought, ‘I will pretend not to 
hear.’ That was bad. 

“And I dreamt of you, Francesco,” con- 
tinued the penitent Elisa, with tears of tender- 
ness in her eyes. “I thought we were walking 
by the sea-side, and you were asking me to 
marry you after your next voyage; and I 
thought I would, but I told you I would not. 
Telling lies, you see, even in my dreams.” 

“Tf such a sinner as I can say, it was no 
sin, or, if it were, I forgive you,” said Fran- 
cesco, “surely our heavenly Father, who is 
infinitely better, will do so.” 

“T shall know before long. But conceive 
the horror of waking from such a dream as 
that, to find Angelo still in my arms !—stiff, 
cold, heavy as lead. It was quite dark. [ 
kissed him; the kiss congealed me. I knew 
he was dead. Oh, Francesco! how can I tell 
the unspeakable horror that then overtook me? 
Hitherto I had had a companion; now I had 
none. Hitherto, I had felt persuaded we should 
be saved; now Angelo had been taken, and 
what security was there for me? ‘To be there 
alone !—and yet not alone, for I felt as if | 
a living something, and very wicked, was 
near me, that I could not get away from. I 
cried, ‘Go, go! in the name of Jesus Christ!’ 
and I think I fainted. 

“That ‘wicked’ never came near me again. 
But to think that he might come made me 
hardly able to live; and yet I feared to die 
above all things, lest he should come to me 
again. The cramps in my arms would not let 
me sleep. 

“T don’t know how I managed to count the 
days accurately by the appearing and dis- 
appearing of that little ray of light. But you 
| know that I did. It was a solace to me; for 
|otherwise every day would have seemed at 
| least a hundred years. Sometimes I thought 
|of nothing else but watching it; as stupid as 
[an idiot. I thought, ‘Oh, you light, I don’t | 
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wonder that idolaters of old worshipped 
you!’” 

After a long pause, she went on, more pain- 
fully,— 


“When all hope was gone, it seemed to me 
a merciless thing that one so young as I, who 
had given no particular offence to God—who 
would not hurt a fly—should be left to that 
cruel death, when He could help me any mo- 
ment if He were so minded. It made me 
think hard things of Him. I thought very 
hard things of Him. I thought, ‘If J had 
made this world, I should have taken pleasure 
in making everybody good and happy,—lI 
never would have used them like this.’ Ah!” 
and her scalding tears fell on Francesco's 
hand. 

“Don’t go on,” said he, profoundly moved. 

“Oh, I must. I was more forlorn than 
words can express, and very cold. I felt a 
want to say something wicked. I said, ‘Js 
there a.God ?’ 

‘“ Francesco, again I began to feel a living 
something near me. It was not the first. This 
living consciousness seemed to absorb me into 
Itself,—to fill me with a sense of power, of 
knowledge, of authority, of displeasure; per- 
force I believed there was a God, and that we 
were not friends.” 

She closed her eyes, and said no more. 
Teresina, crying bitterly, sent Francesco away. 


” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
**Vatteno in pace, alma beata!” 


Evtsa’s emotion during this recital accelerated 
the end which all were anticipating. But 
having now revealed her inmost thoughts to 
Francesco and Teresina, both of whom loved 
her so entirely, she felt greatly relieved, and 
perceived with composure the witness in her- 
self that her feeble frame could not long keep 
her soul trembling on the confines of eternity. 

“We are at one now,” said she, sweetly 
smiling, the next time Francesco was admitted 
to her. .“‘ My Father and I are at one, which 
is next best to being actually one with Him. 
You look as if you did not understand. None 
of us can understand; but we can feel, and we 
can believe, that our lives may be hid with 
Christ in God.” 

“ Ts it not curious,” said she, with animation, 
after another pause, “that He can be in us, and 
yet we in Him ?—the greater in the lesser, and 
yet the lesser in the greater? Answer me that 
if you can. And yet it is.” 

“ Elisa, you make my head spin.” 

“ Do I, carissimo ? Well, then, I will, desist. 


my greatest pleasures, and there is no end of 
them.” 

“TI see very plainly now how truly you said 
you were not fit to be any man’s wife.” 

“Tt is the simple truth, Francesco. I have 
been laid aside from that life; but when I 
wake up in his likeness, I shall be satisfied 
with it.” Her face irradiated as she spoke. 
“Oh,” said she, “that little book you picked 
up on the Mole has been an inestimable treasure 
to me.” 

After this her words were few and far be- 
tween, but she seemed very happy. She was 
as gentle as an infant in the hands of her sister. 
As the end was so evidently near, Teresina 
was anxious that the last rites of the faith in 
which they had both been brought up should 
be administered; and Fra Tommaso engaged 
that at a certain hour she should receive the 
viaticum; but, as it happened, her soul had 
escaped from its prison-house before he ar- 
rived. Before that solemn moment a visi- 
tor appeared, inopportunely, as poor Teresina 
thought, when life was ebbing away; bat 
most opportunely, Emilia thought, since she 
was just in time to exchange a loving look 
and kiss with Elisa, and to hear her witness a 
good confession. 

“ Lady, how good you are!” she said, grate- 
fully. 

“ Dear Elisa, have you peace? ’ 

“A peace that quite. passes my under- 
standing. I. believe we trouble ourselves too 
much to understand things here. Wecannot, 
after all. We shall by and by. Addio.” 

Presently reopening her eyes, she gave 
looks of unutterable love to each of those who 
were around her. 

Emilia said,— 

“Dear Elisa, all fear is now taken away?” 

With a momentary flash of the brightness 
of her earlier time she said,— 

“Ts it not wonderful? I flee for refuge from 
His terrors to Himself!” 


’ 


NOTES. 
1, Toe Eartrnavake or 1783.—Tke bare facts of 
the foregoing little story have all been taken from an 
address read or spoken by J. P. Lacaita, Esq., at the 
meeting of the Royal Institution, May 7, 1858, a 
report of which appeared in the Atheneum of the same 
year, August 14th. The discourse was “ On the Late 
Earthquakes in Southern Italy;” and after briefly 
touching on the various theories respecting the origin 
of earthquakes—whether the internal heat of the earth, 
which is supposed to arise from a state of fusion; the 
heat produced by chemical combinations and changes ; 
currents of electricity cireulating on the earth’s crust 
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a short account of six great earthquakes, which, without 
counting many minor ones, caused great loss of life 
within the memory of man, and devastated great tracts 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

The first of these, and the one with which I have to 
do, was on the 5th of February, 1783, at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. The Piazza di Monteleone, in the 
province of Calabria, Ultra I., was convulsed on this 
occasion by a violent shock, which, in less than two 
minutes, levelled to the ground 109 towns and villages, 
and buried 32,000 out of 166,000 inhabitants under 
the ruins of their houses. A repetition of the shock at 
midnight ruined the towns of Reggio and Messina, 
and convulsed the whole Valdemone. At the entrance 
of the Faro Straits, the sea, retiring from the Calabrian 
shore, and afterwards rushing back with overwhelming 
violence, swept away more than 1,500 inhabitants of 
the town of Scylla, who had taken refuge on the beach 
for safety. After a succession of slight shocks, on the 
28th of the following March another violent shock 
convulsed the whole country from Reggio to Cape 
Colonna, an area of 1,200 square miles, and added 2,000 
more to the number of victims. Mountains were cleft 
asunder, high cliffs tumbled down, rivers turned from 
their bed or dammed in their course, lakes formed, 


rid of its lifeless remains. She was dug out alive, 
after eleven days, which she had counted from a ray 
of light that reached her. She recovered, but remained 
sad and gloomy,—could not bear to see a child, would 
neither marry nor become a nun. She preferred 
solitude, turned away with a shudder from houses, 
and liked to sit musing under a tree, whence no build- 
ings were seen. She pined away, and died at five-and- 
twenty.” —Ibid. 

“Tn 1783 two mules and a chicken were found still 
| alive on the twenty-second day, and two pigs on the 
| thirty-second.””—Jbid. 

3. Emiria Lucano.—This is a fictitious name, but 
the incidents are selected from facts of more recent 
date. 

Marianna de’ Franceschi, a beautiful young lady of 
twenty, was dug out at Guardia Reggia, in the earth- 
quake of 1804, after having been buried for ten days 
and eight hours, She recovered, married, and became 
the mother of a numerous family. Another lady, who 
was near her confinement, was dug out after thirty 
| hours by her devoted husband, who nearly died from | 
| over-fatigue. On being asked what her thoughts were | | 
| during the time, she answered, “I was waiting.” 

In the earthquake of December 16, 1857, a gentle- 

















valleys lifted up into hills, deep chasms opened, the | man of Montemurro, while escaping from the house || 
physical aspect of the country changed, all distinctions | with his wife and a large family of children, remem- 
of property altered. For twenty days a thick, pesti- | bered that one of them had been left in bed. He 
lential fog set over the desolated country; epidemic | rushed back to take him, but the house tumbling on 


fevers followed in summer; and at the beginning of All his 
| family were crushed to death. The blow was too 


|great; his mind gave way, and he went raving 
mad. 

“ At Saponara the judge was buried under the ruins 
of his house with his young wife and two children. 
| He was dug out alive, but his wife was found dead, 
| lying across his knees with her arms outstretched to- 
wards her dead children. He was overwhelmed by 
his loss. Ever since he has diligently fulfilled the 
| duties of his office, but has never been heard to allude 
| to the event, nor seen to smile.’’ 

“In 1788 a baby was dug out alive on the third 
| day, and lived! ””— Jdid. 


1784 Calabria had already lost more than 80,000 in- 
habitants. From February to December, 1783, there 
were no fewer than 949 shocks, and 151 in 1784. 
They did not altogether cease till 1786. “In the 


course of seventy-five years, from 1783 to 1857, the 
kingdom of Naples lost at least 111,000 inhabitants by 
the effects of earthquakes; or more than 1,500 per 
year out of an average population of 6,000,000!” 

2. Exisa Bast1.—* Several touching anecdotes were 


told in the course of the narrative. In 1783, Elisa 
Basili, a beautiful girl of sixteen, was buried under the 
ruins, with a child in her arms, who died on the fourth 
day. She was so wedged in that she could not get 


}every side, he remained alone on a wall. 











THE SINGERS OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


** Lend me your song, ye nightingales; oh, pour 
The many-running soul of melody 
Into my varied ’—prose. 
Tomson. 


|best seed-plot,” by Crashaw; and “Sappho 
| of the dell,” by Thomas Hood. 


It would be difficult within the limits ofa || 


| paper to give even a list of references to those 





Few are the poets from whom the monarch of who have from time to time been inspired by | 
song has not received the tribute of a theme the song of the nightingale, brief though its || 
or of a eulogy. A modern writer has given a duration be,—of only fifteen days, according || 





list of a hundred and nine adjectives that have 
been used to describe the song (by British 
writers only), and has also enumerated some 
of the titles bestowed upon the bird, such as 
“ Queen of all the quire,” by Chaucer; “ Night 
music’s king,” by Branfield (1549); “ Angel 
of the spring,” by Ben Jonson; “ Music’s 


to some writers. 
our own favourite passages, trying to classify 
them in such a way as to show the varied im- 
pression it has produced upon the minds of || 
its listeners. 

Let us refer, first of all, to the sweet and 
gentle flow of the song with which “ warbling 














We can but select some of || 
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, 


Philomel salutes the spring;’’ and we will go 
, back as far as to ancient Greece for our first 
quotation. Aristophanes speaks of-—— 
“The dear delicious bird! 
With what a lovely tone she swells and falls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air!” * 
A curious old ballad, of about the thirteenth 
century, preserved in the Harleian MSS., and 
entitled “ Description of Spring,” thus refers 
to the same quality :— 


“‘ Lenten ys come with love to toune, 
With blosmen and with briddes roune, 
That al this blisse bringeth ; 
Dayes eyes in this dales, 
Notes svete of nightegales, 
Vch foul song singeth.” 


Milton thus records his impression :— 


‘*O nightingale, that on yon blooming spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still; 


Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 


” 


Portend success in love. 

Bishop Heber speaks of the bird as— 

“ She whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ; 
I know that soul-entrancing swell, 
It is, it must be Philomel.” 

Sir John Davies, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, wrote twenty-six acrostic 
hymns on the words Elisabetha Regina. In 
the one to the nightingale he takes up the 
same idea :— 

“FE very night, from ev’n to morn, 
L ove’s chorister amid the thorn 
I s now so sweet a singer, 
S o sweet, as for her song I scorn 
A pollo’s voice and finger.” 

The Poet Laureate has an exquisite passage 
on this point :— 


“ Wild bird, whose warble, liquid, sweet, 

Rings echo through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix! 

O tell me where the passions meet! 

Whence radiate? Fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirit in the lurking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 

Thy passion clasps a secret joy.” 


Drummond addresses her thus :— 


“ Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres; yea, and to angels’ lays.” 


The next quality celebrated is the exuberant 
joyousness of the song. Under this head 
comes our old nursery favourite, the “ Peacock 
at Home,” from which we early learned that— 





* «¢ Acharnians,” Frere’s translation. 





‘The nightingale warbled and quavered so fine, 

That they all clapped their wings and declared it 

divine.” 

A similar idea is implied in another old 
ballad, of the time of Edward L, preserved in 
the same collection as the one already quoted :— 
“When the nightegale singes the wodes waxen grene, 

Leaf, and grass, and blosme, springes in Averyl y 

wene.” 

Even the melancholy Cowper could appre- 
ciate this joyousness, for he sang of— 

‘* A nightingale that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song.’’ 
And he further says,— 
‘*Ten thousand warblers cheered the day, and one 

The livelong night.” 

Another old poem, the Lincoln MS. of the 
Morte d’ Arthur, refers also to this quality : 
““Wyth alkyne gladchipe they gladdene themeselvene, 

Of the nyghtgale notez the noisez was swette.” 











Chaucer also holds this view :— 


“The nightingale with so merry a note 
Answered him, that all the wood rong 
So sodainly, that as it were a sote 
I stood astonied, so was I with the song 
Thorow ravished, that till late and long 
I ne wist in what place I was, ne where ; 
And agen me thought the song even by mine ere.” 
** Lovers had a tokining, 
And among ’hen it was a commune tale 
That it were gode to here the nightingale, | 
Moche rathir than the leudé cuccoo sing.” 





poet Clare would give a minute description of 
the notes with which he must have been 
familiar from his infancy; and he does not 
disappoint us, for his verse includes both the || 
qualities we have mentioned :— 


} 
We might reasonably expect that the rural || 
| 


“ T kave heard her sing for many a year, 
At noon and eve, ay, all the livelong day, 
As though she lived on song .. . 





“Warbling on somo spray aloft, 
With wings all quivering in her eestasy, 
And feathers ruffling up in transport high, 
And bill wide open, to relieve her heart 
Of its out-sobbing song. 
Anon . . : . 
Her song anew in silvery stream would gush, 
With jug-jug-jug and quavered trilling sweet.” 





Mackay also refers to the feathers seeming 
to take part in the song :— 


‘¢ As though from every feather 
In all its frame it poured the notes,” | 





Keats threws his full power into his lines 
on this subject :— | 
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* Thou light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
Thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 


In such an ecstasy.” 


Few passages, however, can exeeed that of | 


Coleridge :— 
“Tis the merry nightingale 

That crowds and hurries and precipitates, 
With thick, fast warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to warble forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music.” 


The same poet thus describes a chorus of 
nightingales :— 


* Far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s song, 
With skirmishes and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug, jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all, 
Stirring the air with such harmony, 
That should you close your eyes you might almost 
Forget it was not day. . 

A These wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps.” 


Under this head we must place the exquisite 
passage in the Christian Year :— 


“« By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales, with joyous cheer, 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 

Gladlier than in cultured grove, 

Where the thickest boughs are twining 
Of the greenest, darkest tree, 

There they plunge, the light declining, 
All may hear, but none may see. 

Fearless of the passing hoof, 

Hardly will they fleet aloof, 

So they live in modest ways; 

Trust,entire, and ceaseless praise.’’ 


Next we will notice the rich variety of the 
song. She— 


“ Modulates her tones so admirably rare, 
As man to set in parts at first had learned of her,” 


as Drayton sang of her more than two hun- 
dred years ago. Cary notices the same :— 


“ 


‘ The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 
And in her fitful strain doth run 
A thousand and a thousand changes, 
With voice that ranges 
Through every sweet division.” 


“Through the sleek passage of her own small throat, 
A clear unwrinkled song ; then doth she point it 
By short diminutives, 

That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety.” 


The Dutch poet, Loots, thus describes his 
similar impression :— 
“ Soul of living music, 8 i 
Thy beak so sweetly trembling 
On one note long lingering tries. 
On a thousand tones assembling 
Pours the soul of harmonies!” 


The strength of the nightingale’s song has 
also been observed. Chaucer says,— 
“‘ Her clere voice she made ring 
Through all the greene wood wide.” 


And in his “ Flower and Leaf” he speaks of 


‘The nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurel sete, and did her might 
The whole service to sing longing to May.” 


Drayton speaks of her as— 


“ The nightingale, 
That charms the night-calm with her powerful song. 


” 


And Mrs. Hemans,— 
‘* When evening’s fragrance opes to shed 
Soft fragrance round the grassy bed, 
At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 
Awakes the lonely nightingale ; 
And from a hermitage of shade 
Fills with her voice the forest glade.” 
Proctor’s beautiful lines convey the same 
idea :-— 
“Lonely nightingale, 
Dusk creature, who art silent all day long; 
But when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, 
Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs loosest, 
Until they waken.” 


By far the greater number of our quotations, 
however, refer to a quality altogether different 
from those which are celebrated in the passages 
we have given. The fabled origin of the night- 
ingale, the transformed Grecian Princess‘ Philo- 
mela, whose wrongs so moyed Jupiter to pity 


| that he bestowed upon her the power of match- 


less song in recompence for the cruel injury 
inflicted upon her tongue by a wicked brother- 
in-law, whom he turned into the screeching 
hoopoe, would lead us to expect that we should 
meet with much plaintiveness and sorrow in 
her notes; and many have felt such to be the 
case. 


“ Night from her ebon throne stoops down to listen 





Crashaw writes thus in his “ Music 


Duet ” :— 


To this, the sweetest songster of the grove ; 
And pulses thrill, and eyes with rapture glisten, 
As forth ske pours her plaintive song of love.” 
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Virgil wrote,— 


“Thus ’neath the poplar shade of some lone wood 
Sad, Philomela mourns her ravished brood, 


|| Whom the rude swain, with ruthless hand, hath torn 
|| From her warm nest unfledged, but she forlorn 


Weeps the long night, and, seated on a bough, 
With tuneful wailing fills the vales below.” * 


Shakspere takes up the same idea when 


he makes Valentine muse in the forest,— 


“ Here I can sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my diatresses.”” 


Drayton, too, says of her,— 
“ The nightingale hard by, 
In such lamenting strains the hours doth ply, 
As though the other birds she to her tones would bend.”’ 


The same, in his poem on Noah’s flood, de- 
picts the animals and birds entering the ark, 
and says,— 

“The nightingale, with her melodious tongue, 
Sadly there sits, as she had never sung.” 
So does Warton,— 
“The nightingale, so soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth, proud of new clothing springeth, 


Sings out her woes.” 


And Richard Graves 
strain :— 





takes up the same 
“ Sad nightingale. ... . . 

Round my friendly grotto chant 

Thy sweetly plaintive song.” 


Sir W. Raleigh heard the notes in a similar 
way :— 
| “Everything did banish moan, 
| Save the nightingale alone ; 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast against a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefullest ditty, 
That to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain.” 
Warton’s other allusions to the bird refer 
to the same quality :— 
“ O thou that to the moonlight vale 
Warblest of thy plaintive tale ; 
When now no busy sound is heard, 
Contemplation’s favourite bird. 
O fail not then, sweet Philomel, 
Thy sadly warbled woes to tell.” 
Miss Costello, 
sadness of the 


An Eastern poet, quoted by 
assigns a curious cause for the 
song :— 


* Translated by Rev. E. Whately. 


‘* Thon seest the nightingale in spring, 
He seems as joy were all his own; 
From tree to tree, with rapid wing, 
He flits, with love in every tone, 
So volatile, so debonair, 
As though he never knew a care. 
But ah! how much art thou deceived ! 
His heart is filled with pensive pain, 
For earth’s frail lot his soul is grieved ; 
He sees her glory’s fleeting train. 
And how each duty withers fast, 
Nor leaves a shadow where it passed. 
He knows that ruin soon will seize 
The sweetest flowers, the fairest trees ; 
He knows the garden will decay, 
And marks its fading day by day. 
Thus, if aright thou read his song, 
It tells of grief the whole year long.’ 


, 


Thomson has his own description of the 
song :— 
“Wide around the woods 
Sigh to her song, and to her wail resound.” 


And in another poem he thus addresses 
her :— 
“O nightingale, best poet of the grove, 
That plaintive strain can ne’er belong to thee ; 
Blest in the full possession of thy love, 
O lend that strain, sweet nightingale, to me!’ 
Keats, too, tells how— 


’ 


“Thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the new meadows.” 


Milton’s idea on this head was combated by 
Coleridge, who, beginning by quoting his words, 
says,— 

“* «Most musical, most melancholy bird!’ 
A melancholy bird! oh, idle thought! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy.” 

A quality widely differing from those previ- 
ously mentioned has been noticed by some 
writers ; it is the piercing force of the song. 
Shakspere, who sometimes, by the way, brings 
in the nightingale in a connection which ad- 
mirers of that bird cannot quite approve, 
says— 

“It was the nightingale and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of ther ear.” 

Heywood has imitated Shakspere in bringing 
together these two songsters, and although the 
subject of the lines does not come under the 
present characteristic upon which we are 
dwelling, for the sake of this conjunction we 
give them here. He is making the birds 
serenade his mistress :— 





“‘ Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow, 

Birds prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 

To give my love good morrow. 

| To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them both I’ll borrow.” 
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bird. Wordsworth wrote,— 


“ O nightingale! thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart; 
These notes of thine, they pierce and pierce, 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce,” 


So Southey :— 


“ Her deep and thrilling seng 
Seemed with its piercing melody to reach the soul.” 


And Elizabeth Barrett Browning :— 
“ And through his words the nightingales 


Drove straight and full their long clear calls, 
Like arrows through heroic mails.” 


There are, however, times in which the sweet- 
est music seems but discord. We have in- 
spired words to tell us that “as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a 
heavy heart;” and it needs not a very deep 
student of human nature to assure us that 
Bianca was not “out of drawing” when the 
poetess makes her exclaim,— 


“They'll drive me mad, those nightingales ! ”’ 


And her dark despair is but too faithfully de- 
picted in her utterance,— 


“Oh, owl-like birds! They sing for spite, 
They sing for spite, they sing for doom ! 
They'll sing through death who sing through night, 
They’ll sing and stun me in the tomb.” 


The late Archbishop Whately, who was a 
keen observer of nature, used to remark upon 
the annoying circumstance that when the 
nightingales sang most the thrushes always 
did the same, as if trying to drown their 
voices, ‘with a desire (not by any means 
limited to the feathered creation) of showing 
off. A near relative of the Archbishop gave 
the following anecdote to the writer as an 
illustration of this feeling. “I recollect,” he 
says, “at a country church near me in 
the great singer Phillips came to visit a friend 
and sang in church. The person at whose 
house he was staying asked a farmer if he did 
not.admire his singing. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and 
did not I come out with the second?’ He 
did, to the infinite disgust of those who wished 
to hear Phillips.” 

Pope evidently had not observed this emu- 
lation of the thrushes, for, with poetical 
licence, he says,— 





‘When the nightingale to rest removes, 
The thrush may chant to the forsaken groves, 
But, charmed to silence, listens while she sings, 
And all the aérial audience clap their wings.” 


But, to return to the piercing notes of the And he repeats the idea,— 


‘Silence waits on Philomela’s strains 
In some still evening, when the whispering breeze, 
Pants on the leaves and dies upon the trees.” 

The absurd extravagance of Lucullus, who 
had a dish served up composed of nightin- 
gales’ tongues, which he thought must be 
good because the song was so sweet, furnished 
the witty prelate to whom I have just referred 
with a happy expression. When aperson who 
was eminent in some particular line, was, on 
account of this very eminence, chosen for some 








office for which he was not fitted, and where 
his peculiar talents were not called into play 
(like Miss Burney, who, because of the excel- 
lence of her novels, was appointed to attend 
Queen Charlotte’s toilet), the Archbishop would 
apply to the proceeding the term of “ nightin- 
gale pie.” 

We might wander among the modern poets 
of other lands, and thus multiply our extracts 
from the admirers of “the bird that most de- 
lights in singing,” * but our paper has a limit, 
which is drawing near. It is time to bid our 
Queen of Song farewell, and to say with Char- 
lotte Smith,— 

“Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu! 
Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year.” 

But before laying down our pen we must 
transcribe a little prose in her honour. 
The French writer Belon asks, “Can there 
be a man so- deprived of judgment as not to 
take admiration in having such melody come 
out of the throat of such a little wild bird ? 
The better the nightingale is, the more perti- 
nently doth he persevere in his song without 
weariness, or, giving up the enterprise, life, in 
sooth, would fail him sooner than voice.” 

On the principle of “ saving the best till the 
last” we have reserved until now the follow- 
ing beautiful passage from Izaak Walton, 
whose quiet, gentle words will form a fitting 
conclusion to this paper :— 

“The nightingale, another of my airy crea- 
tures, breathes such sweet, loud music out of 
her little instrumental throat, that it might 
make mankind to think miracles are ‘not ceased. 
He that at midnight should hear,’ as’ I_ have 
very often, the clear airs, the’ sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted 
above earth, and say, Lord, what music hast 
Thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
Thou affordest bad men such music upon 
earth !” 0. S. A. 





* Dante :—“ L’ uceel che a cantar pid si diletta,” 
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THE PRINCESS CARACCIOLO. 


Henrietta CaRaccio1o, princess of one of the| daughter to become his wife. The mother 
oldest and most distinguished families of|made him a politic reply, but laid her own 
Naples, was born in 1821. Her father, after| plans, and laid them with cruel skill. 

much persecution by the Bourbons, was ap-| Shortly after this Henrietta’s father died, 
pointed to the Governorship of Reggio, and | not without forebodings about her future life. 
there the little princess passed her childhood.| Even after the “last sacraments” he called 
Constitutionally delicate, and endowed with/her to him and feebly said, “Your fate, my 
what she herself called “ an inordinate and fatal | child, weighs heavily upon me, What will 
sensibility,” she was not well fitted for the|become of you?” 
conflicts which lay before her in life. At sunset he died, but his last words often 

The domestic discipline appears to have} echoed in his child’s ears. 

- been severe even to harshness; and her mother| In losing their father they lost the income 
scarcely attempted to conceal her want of}which he had received both as marshal and as 
affection for her. This rendered her more} governor of the province. They therefofe 
than ordinarily suceptible to any kindness re-| appealed to the king, in order to obtain a pen- 
ceived from other persons; and we need not/sion. To do this more effectively they went 
wonder that she fell in love at a remarkably|to Naples. There Domenico turned up again, 
early age. It was under romantic circum-|not to the mother’s gratification. He wrote 
stances, which she has described in her auto-/| frequently to her for permission to renew his 
biography with much naiveté. Several suitors | suit, but she was implacable, and at last strictly 
for her hand were rejected by her parents, but | forbade the marriage. “ My. tears had no power 
the last of them, a certain Domenico, seems to to calm her fury.” 
have been more persevering, and in spite of| Still the poor girl clung to hope. But a 
the mother’s displeasure declared his inten-|“ gaping abyss stood open” at her feet. 
tion of persisting in his effort to induce her: One day her mother makes “a mysterious 
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expedition,” and comes back after a short ab- 
unusual spirits.” Perhaps it is 
some new matrimonial project, so the poor 
princess “trembles in some disquietude.”’ 

A few days pass. There is a ring at the 
door. The servant is absent. Henrietta pro- 
ceeds to open it. A servant-maid belonging 
to her aunt the Abbess of San Gregorio (a 
sister of her father’s) stands there with a tray 
of sweetmeats. This is a common prelude to 
a treaty of marriage, and the young lady is 
naturally “ considerably disturbed.” 

“ Are you the Signorina Henrietta?” 

“Yes,” 

“The lady abbess, your aunt, sends her love, 
and desires me to inform you that the chapter 
has agreed unanimously to your admission into 


sence, “in 


CARACCIOLO. 





| “is not a prison,” but rather “an asylum of 
| Salvation,—a pure abode where souls superior 
to social vanities, or satiated with the disen- 
chantments of life, find an atmosphere uncon- 
taminated with the breath of mundane passions, 
and beyond the storms of the age.” Sheadds 
ithat, besides the “spiritual consolations,” 
| Henrietta will find comfort, refinement, even 
the “recreations of an elegant society.” 

They could not take the princess to her 
“asylum of salvation” that very day, as her 
eyes were so swollen, 

Tears again the next day, but no further 
reprieve. A carriage takes her to the convent, 
jand the portress rings a bell to announce the 
| arrival of the victim. Theabbess aunt comes, 
|kisses her, and commands her (though very 





the convent. rapes and in a whisper) to thank the sisters 


The princess “laughs heartily.” 
admission! For me! 
in a mistake.” 

“No,no; Iam not mistaken, signora; you 
are to come at once to thank the sisters, and 
to fix the day for your admission.” 

The poor princess is unable to reply, but her 
watchful mother comes forward, pushes her 
aside, and says to the servant, “Tell her this 
very day I will bring her our little nun.” 

Then she takes her by the hand, “ now cold 
as ice,” and leads her to her bedroom. “I 
broke into sobs of despair,” says the poor 
child, shrinking from the terrible sacrifice, 
“burying my face in the cushion of the sofa, 
which I inundated with tears, and finally threw 
myself on my mother’s bosom, imploring pity 
for her child.” 

Alas for her! that mother’s bosom, not alto- 
gether without feeling, was yet steeled by 
worldly policy. In “measured words echoing 
in her ears like a sentence of death,” she ex- 
plained that their poverty and the “caprice for 
Domenico” had constrained her to give her up 
to her richaunt. The arrangement was made; 
it must be kept. 

“ Mamma!”—throwing herself at her feet 
and convulsively embracing her knees— 
““mamma, for mercy’s sake do not shut me 
up! the very name of convent brings me to 
despair.” 

Then the mother stands up, shakes off her 
clinging child, speaks “in a severe and deter- 
mined tone,” “I alone have the disposal of 

your fate. All laws, human and divine, enjoin 
obedience on you; and, by my faith, you shall 
obey.” 

Poor, poor girl! “Dumb, petrified, with 
clasped hands and upraised eyes;”—the mother 
seeing her thus, either feels some little 


“For my 





motherly pity, or fears how far reason will 
bear the strain; so she tells her that a convent 


My good girl, you are | electing her to their number. 
lery to the poor girl who stands there in 
| 


for conferring so great a favour upon her in 
What a mock- 


“grievous depression” ! 

In the meantime the nuns gather round in 
a crowd to look at her, “ peering over each 
others’ heads for this purpose, those in the 
rear mounting upon chairs.” They also make 
audible personal remarks upon her stature, 
&c. The novice feels “humiliated, oppressed,” 
thinks she “ would rather die ” than live among 
such ill-bred sisters. 

Her mother talks for her. Not many words, 
but most of them compliments. 

This, however, was not the actual incarcera- 
tion—only the completion of the contract. 
They go home again for a short interval, but 
Henrietta, insensible to the great favour shown 
her by the convent, “ refuses to eat,” and never 
ceases weeping “till the fatal day.” 

Relatives kindly interfere, but the mother is 
firm. Itis quite useless for Henrietta to say, 
“T won't be a nun.” The song talks of a 
mother “ persuading,” but here in actual life 
it is a command. 

The dreaded day comes. 
mechanically. The usual “ringlets” are al- 
lowed to flow around the head. “ What arc 
you doing?” cries the mother; “that is not 
a proper style of hairdressing for a con- 
vent.” Her daughter is “irritated” and rebels. 
The mother snatches a comb, and arranges 
the hair, convent fashion. Henrietta “ makes 
no further resistance, for she has no strength 
to raise her arm.” 

Noble friends accompany the lamb to the 
slaughter house—General Saluzzi,anda daugh- 
ter-in-law of the Princess of Forino, who, indeed, 
would save her from convent life, and even find 
a husband for her, if her mother so pleased— 
and the long distance to the convent is tra- 


The toilet is made 











versed by the hapless girl “in a condition 
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which partakes of stupor and a state of trance 
She seéms to be “bound in the torments of a 
horrible nightmare.” Cherished 
rush in—childhood’s amusements, a father's 
tender and “prophetic words,” a 
lover’s image and vows. Her mother has 
done wisely in taking the precaution of covering 
her face with a thick veil, yet the constant 
lifting of her handkerchief to her eye, “at- 
tracts the attention of the passers by.” 

She reaches the fatal spot. Let her own 
words describe her sensations :—“ The door 
was opened—the monster’s jaws received me. 
I felt myself seized by the hands, dragged up- 
wards, and then pushed along by the shoulders 
—the ribbon of my bonnet untied—and, lastly, 
heard the grating bolts of the horrible portal 
again pushed to; and when I could distin- 
guish objects, I found myself on my knees be- 
fore a high gilded lattice. It was the choir. 
A nun was repeating to me, ‘ Return thanks 
to God for the favour of haying conducted you 
to a holy place.’ I made no answer—I re- 
turned no thanks. My reason, which had 
wavered for a while, having been fully restored 
to me, one sad thought beset it. The pro- 
phetic words of my father’s death-bed—alas ! 
voo soon fulfilled.” 

Henrietta soon discovered that the inmates 
of this palatial prison, though all, like herself, 
belonging to noble families, were ignorant, 
narrow-minded prey to petty 
jealousies and discords, and passing their time 
either in unmeaning ceremonies or frivolous 
pursuits. She feels that always to live with 
such people would be “the greatest martyr- 
dom she could endure.” 

Her miserable feelings culminate after a few 


caresses 


women, a 


memories | 


which distinguishes the female from the ma 

monastery ? ” 

The answer is significant :—* It 
f 


is confe 
The business of confession is their dail; 


sion. 
land nightly solicitude, occupies their who! 
| thoughts, concentrates their feelings, and fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible fund to their recréa- 
tions. . In process of time confession become 
| for them a sine qua non of their existence—ai 
loccult science learned in the silence of thei: 
prison, in part through self-experience, in pai 
| through mutual teaching,—a kind of camorrc, 
| which has its adepts, its dumb regulations, 1 
chiefs, and its penal code. Imagine any cour:- 
cil suppressing the supreme blessing of th 
The nation nee 


confessional in a convent. 
not concern itself in striking at the future ¢ 
monachism by special laws. As far, at least. 
as nuns are concerned, convents would dis 
solve themselves. by spontaneous act, in m} 
| judgment, and that within a period which migh: 
be reckoned by weeks.” 

To whom does Henrietta confess? To he 
aunt’s confessor, “an old man of rough an: 
surly manner, but at heart a good Christian.’ 
Brought up to reverence the confessional, she. 
at present, regards the confessor “as a divine 
minister.” He comes every Monday. 

In the confessionals themselves—* litt!> 
rooms carefully curtained in every direction ”’ 
—she finds a little stool for the nun’s use. 
She wonders to hear that nuns sit while con- 
fessing, and they tell her that they only knee! 
to receive the absolution ; it would be “ impos- 
sible to remain kneeling for two or three con- 
secutive hours.” 

“ What!’ she exclaims, astonished, “ you 
require two or three hours to tell the con- 
fessor that you neither wished to commit nor 





days ina brain fever. No one sympathizes 
with the sufferer, though they gather round 
her in idle curiosity. A convent life has dulled 
their sensibilities. The poor girl lies thus for 
about a week,and then slowly recovers, and falls 
into the routine of a living death, “severed as 
by an abyss from the entire world.” Yet in 
the midst of this abandonment she tries to 
look upward to that “God of divine love, 
who was born, who lived and died, not for 
the mute horrors of the desert, for the lifeless 
solitude, but for the salvation of humanity 
bound in one vast family.” 

Henrietta calls this convent life a “ ship- 


she wishes to point out some of its | 





wreck ;” 
shoals; she has a veil to lift which only a 
woman’s hand can raise. But this must be| 
lifted only a little way. Do not ask for more| 
than a glimpse. I dare not let you see| 
more. 





have committed sins in two or three days 0: 
convent life? What will become, at that rate, 
of the poor worldlings, much more subject than 
you to temptation ? ” 

Listen, reader, to their reply. It is omi- 
nous, but highly instructive, and not without its 
apropos even in England. “We know,” they say. 
“that it is customary with worldlings to mak«- 
confession of a few minutes’ duration; but we 
not only confess our venial sins (for in the con- 
vent mortal sins are never committed), but we 
wish our confessor, the confidant and faithful | 
trust of our own election, to direct us in our 
acts and thoughts. It is to him we confide all 
that concerns or affects us; he is our only 
friend—the only channel through which it & 
permitted us to give vent to our innermost 
sentiments. Severed from all family ties, we 
find in him paternal affection, the mother’s 


Her first question is important :—‘“ What is | tenderness, the affections of brother and sister 
that special distinction, the characteristic trait Whilst separated from the world, we find in 
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the intimacy which binds us so cordially to- 
gether the personification of a universe in 
recompence for our solitude. You yourself, 
in a little while, especially if you can be in- 
duced to give up that old confessor you have 
got and select a young one, will pass hours in 
the confessional.” 

These words “leave an unpleasant impres- 
sion” on the mind of our young nonce. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. 

The father arrives, the old man, rough and 
surly, hears her brief confession, and tells her 
it is “imperative to take the Sacrament almost 
every day.” She demurs, feeling hardly de- 
vout enough, and he consents to her taking it 
only twice a week for the present. But she 
must begin now. So they enter the Com- 
munion. The priest with the “pyx” is sum- 
moned. This man is fifty years of age, stout, 
red-faced, vulgar, and repulsive. Full of blind 
reverence the young girl kneels, and in Romish 
fashion closes her eyes while the wafer is 
placed on her tongue. Strange to say, she 
feels as if a hand had stroked her cheek! She 
opens her eyes suddenly enough. The cele- 
brant is standing as before. Perhaps it is an 
accident. She would rather not think further 
about it. 

However, when next she “ received,” and, as 
was customary, again with closed eyes, she 
distinctly felt her chin “gently pressed,” and 
looking up, “saw the priest with jocund ex- 
pression fixing his look intently on her.” 

Placing herself where she could watch other 
nuns when they came to the altar, she observed 
that the very old and decrepit alone were 
exempt from these caresses; “all the others 
permitted him to do as he pleased.” “Do 
these people quit the world,” she indignantly 
asks, “to receive lessons of such morality as 
these ?”’ 

Henrietta, at any rate, does not desire to 
quit the world, and irritates the sisterhood by 
asserting her disinclination to a conventual life. 
Ah, said they, it is all the confessor’s fault 
—a want of persuasive power on his part. 
“He is not suited for you,’’ they repeat, “and 
the evident proof of his incapacity is the short 
period he remains in the confessional. . . . 
Has he, for example, explained to you the dif- 
ference. between the life of worldlings, the 
greater portion of whom plunge headlong into 
eternal darkness, and that of the religicuses, 
nearly all of whom are saved ?” 

The nuns give her no rest; she must join 
them. The most fanatical of them, Maddalena, 
uses sophistries, entreatries, solemn appeals, 
and at last works so upon this inexperienced, 
excitable, and Romish-nurtured girl that she 


fessor. This man is a canon, forty years of 
age, bland in manner, “ worthy to be a Jesuit.” 
He brings all his tact and eloquence to bear on 
Henrietta, but makes small impression. In 
fact, she turns his arguments back upon him- 
self, so that he shortens the interview. Then, 
two days later, he professes to have received a 
divine intimation that he in future is to be her 
confessor, and makes her promise to write a 
polite dismissal to the “rough and surly ’’ old 
man. “The letter was written, but not with- 
out much grief.” 

Sister Maddalena, in her zeal for the con- 
version of the young princess, did not antici- 
pate how thoroughly her confessor would share 
in the zeal. She becomes “wild with jealousy.” 
Henrietta at once writes to the canon to de- 
cline his services. But he is pertinacious ; 
feels it a “sacred duty to bring to the fold the 
lamb which has strayed ;” and on her assuring 
him that she will not enter the confessional 
while he is there, “looks grave,” for he has 
been laughing merrily at Maddalena’s jealousy, 
and says mysteriously, “I must employ another 
expedient.” 

But Henrietta is firm, and requests her 
aunt the abbess to find her another confessor, 
stipulating that he should bean old man. The 
abbess promises, both to her niece and also to 
the furious Maddalena, whom only in this way 
they can pacify. “Will you give me your 
word of it?” cries the latter, while seventy 
nuns are listening eagerly for the reply. “I 
pledge myself to it,” rejoins the abbess. “That. 
is right !—that is right!” exclaim the nuns in 
chorus; “it would have been intolerable to have 
seen him in the confessional with another.” 
They turn to Maddalena: “Now be happy 
again ; you have had justice done you.” 

But the scene does not end here. The fol- 
lowing morning brings a summons to the con- 
vent parlour; there Monsignore, the vicar, 
waits. The canon has been to him in his fer- 
vent anxiety for the stray lamb, and the vicar, 
in his capacity as metropolitan, decides that 
the princess is to be the canon’s penitent, not 
Maddalena! This is the “other expedient” of 
which the canon spoke. 

Protests, tears; but in vain.: The abbess 
reproves : the vicar must be implicitly obeyed. 
Henrietta returns to her room, writes to her 
mother “narrating everything,” and begging 
for immediate release. 

This unseemly contest lasted till Madda- 
lena had found another confessor and had for- 
gotten the first. 





On St. Benedict’s day Henrietta assumed a 
pupil’s dress,—a woollen garment, with a white 
cotton apron. The tunic had been blessed by a 











agrees to an interview with the nun’s own con-| priest, the aforesaid canon. This amiable man || 
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come to see her in her new costume, and compli- 
mented her; but neither his compliments nor his 
constant visits—‘“three or four times a week” — 
prevail with the ungrateful girl. She writes 
incessantly to her mother to release her. Her 
mother does not positively refuse, but makes 
excuses. “A slow fever begins to waste” the 
poor child, and some relatives, angry at the 
mother’s negligence, interfere. The mother 
writes to say she will receive her at Messina. 
The poor caged bird carols forth her “un- 
bounded joy” on the receipt of this letter. 
She thinks of liberty! Domenico again! Do 
you wonder she is exultant, and does not 
wish to enter the “ fold,” even though that be- 
nignant canon is so anxious and shepherd-like ? 
Better she thinks to be at Reggio than in the 
convent, though it is the magnificent one of 
San Gregorio. 

Still the shepherd tries to restrain his stray 
lamb, “whom it is not permitted to him to 
abandon,” from wandering back among the 
wolves of a wicked world. The nuns call her 
ungrateful. They all assail her with fearful 
stories; how St. Benedict sometimes knocks 
on the pavement of his niche to warn recreant 
nuns ; how the Bambino even raised its wooden 
leg and solemnly kicked M. C. when she de- 
serted the convent; how souls of wicked sis- 
ters have been seen blazing fiercely in purga- 
tory ; how vampires, and witches, and demons 
often make their appearance for the purpose 
of bearing off an apostate nun! All this she 
thought “twaddle;” yet its reiteration “ tor- 
mented ” her, and she “prayed to Heaven to 
preserve her poor reason.” 

The day of deliverance actually came. The 
night preceding had been partly wakeful, full 
of emotion in the prospect of freedom; then 
came on a disturbed slumber, wherein priests, 
nuns, spectres, demons, &c., had been fantastic- 
ally jumbled. Thus, between sleeping and 
waking, a small bell tinkles, or seems to tinkle 
—probably does really tinkle—close to the head 
of the bed. Henrietta opens her eyes, listens 
—profound silence around her. 

Who rang that bell? St. Benedict, of course. 
It is his bell; he has called the sleeper to his 
service. So, at least, say nuns, pupils, lay 
sisters, as they run along the corridors, shout- 
ing, “A miracle! a miracle!’ The whole con- 
vent is topsy-turvy, can talk of nothing else, 
discusses the propriety of a commemorative 
mass. 

“ Notwithstanding the miraculous bell I 
held my ground;” so writes the princess, and 


carceration in a convent, surely it were very 
natural did she credit the saint with this bell- 
ringing. A less miracle has fixed a vocation. 

And so, holding her ground, she embraces 
her old aunt, and “ in a state of perfect happi- 
ness passes over the convent threshold.” 

Alas ! “ ill-omened tidings ” meet her. Let- 
ters from married sisters at Reggio urgently 
counsel a return to the convent: “ Our mother 
is about to be married again !” Domenico, it is 
reported, has found a new love. Moreover, if 
subsequently constrained to enter a convent, 
it may chance to be a country one, without the 
amenities and freedom of San Gregorio. 

Weary and heartsick, and shrinking from 
becoming a burden to any one, yet forced by 
her orphaned condition to seek some home, 
Henrietta asks help from her brother-in-law. 
He kindly gives her a home for a time. 

But the mother does not approve of this; 
she writes angrily, she even moves the Minis- 
ter of Police to intimate to the brother-in-law 
that he must not harbour the princess. She 
must go to Messina to her mother, and then 
some other convent would doubtless be found 
for her. She feels herself to be “ in a terrible 
dilemma—a prison on my right, another on 
my left—on every side desertion and despair.” 

A ring at the door. Enter, an old friend of 
the family, bowed under the weight of seventy 
years. Wath an old man’s caution he counsels 
a temporary return to the convent “till the 
storm has blown over.” Later, efforts shall 
be made to conciliate the mother. Other rela- 
tives echo the advice, and having no other re- 
source, the poor bird which had escaped so 
joyously from the snare of the fowler flutters 
painfully back to it. 

But there were difficulties about this return. 
The abbess was willing to receive her niece 
again; but the sisterhood, displeased by Hen- 
rietta’s desertion of their delightful society, 
demurred. They held a convocation about it, 
and refused to receive her in a temporary way. 
Take the veil, or we refuse to re-admit you. 
“ Horrible alternative !’’ she herself calls it. 
Her sister, seeing her perplexity and dis- 
tress, and her hesitation in replying, prompted 
her in an undertone to say Yes for form’s sake, 
as having once given her admission they could 
not turn her out. She believed she could do 
this with impunity, and she managed to falter 
out some broken words implying a desire to be 
a nun. 

“ Say it aloud,” repeated her aunt and the 
abbess. “Are you finally decided on taking 

















it seems to me a marvellous “ notwithstand- 
ing.” A young lady, naturally so excitable, 
brougl:t up to believe in Rome’s lying wonders, 
with both mind and body weakened by this in- | 





the vows ?” 

Her heart beat violently, her brain was 
whirling, she was almost swooning; she 
begged for a seat, and wiped the cold per- 
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voice of one expiring,” she replied, “ Yes.” 


No 


this stubborn girl! 
and let the lay sisters ring him a festive peal, 
which the lay sisters go at once to the Pony 
to do. 

Whereat outside neighbours 
wonder, for the hour is unusual, 
investigate. The nuns send answer down to| 
the convent gate to the curious querists that 
the niece of the abbess, “through inspiration 
from above,” has resolved to be anun. And 
the citizens go away, and ponder over the 
miracle with more or less faith. 

While the festive peal is ringing, the young 
novice is trembling like an autumn leaf, and 
“her senses begin to wander.” She returns 
to her sisters for-one more night, for the ad- 
mission is fixed for the next day. And all 
through the night the “ill-omened sound of 
that bell echoes in her ears.” She repents a 
thousand times, accuses herself of weakness, 
yet feels “dragged along by inexorable fate.” 

You see what it is to be a princess. <A 
poor, ignobly born maiden might earn a scanty 
livelihood for herself; but one of the Carac- 
ciolos must either make a favourable marriage 
or accept “ horrible alternatives.” Thank ( iced 
even for a low estate, wherein it is not needful 
that you should trouble St. Benedict to tinkle | 
tinkle to you at the head of your bed. 

Next morning more festive peals, gatherings | 


and passers by | 


of friends to witness the dé)ut of a new aspir- | in 
jagitation and tears ? 


ant for the virgin’s crown, frequent discharges 
of “ mortallettis,” and immense crowds of sight- | 
seers. Great talk about miraculous bells. 
canon radiant with joy—holy man! Sisters 
chattering exultingly. “A coming and going 
without cessation of priests 
the church.” The rector and the cardinal | 
both there, and uttering dignified ie wait 
Finally, and by way of climax—such climaxes 
as you will find not seldom in Romish com- 
binations—-the abbess gives 


tertainment of ices and cakes.” Policy dic- | 


y arises a Babel of joyful acclamations. | 
Tt is St. Benedict’s bell which has converted | throat ;”’ 
Give the saint due honour, | book, 


| window to breathe more freely. 


and come to! 














| her relative from her first sleey 


The | “ bride” 


lalong with it. Sl 
and confessors in | prised by events which lie beyond duty. 


é; 
“a sumptuous en- | 
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spiration from her forehead, while, “ with the | usages, one more servile than another, a per- 








petual and ignoble sterility.” So the lonely 
feels as if “a hand of iron was on her 
the clock strikes one, she closes the 
extinguishes the light, and opens the 


reader 


Tt is rather a gloomy night; the sky is 

overed with heavy clouds moving about ac- 
to the impulse of the wind. On the 
the horizon a solitary star gives out a 
faint ray; and the moon, likewise dimmed 
with haze, shines with uncertain light on the 
convent walls. Some drops of rain which now 


core ling 
jedge of 


jand then patter on the pavement alone inter- 


rupt the general silence. Not by any means a 
cheerful scene. Pity that poor girl as she 
looks out upon it; pity her as she feels the 
iron hand on her throat. She is very young 
—not yet twenty. Pity her, even though she 
lis privil eged with that good canon’s pastoral 
care. 
She 
lamp ; 


shuts the window and re-lichts the 
she will write to her mother, that is if 
the tears which fall so fast will allow her. 
She writes rapidly; but she has put her 
wounded heart into the letter, and “deems its 
style too agitated,” as if it could be anything 


| else, so tears it up. 


Then 
sor? 


she hastily resolves to confide her 
nd straits to the abbess. She is her 
So she quickly 
and disturbs 
The abbess 
is né enrep, “filled with satedtaiidens™ How, 
» peaceful an asylum, can there be such 
Ought not a “bride of 
’ rather to be jubilant? But the poor 
unburdens her grief in quick, pas- 
Time presses ; her fate rushes 
ie does not wish to be sur- 
She 
then ing rms her “with much exactness” of 
the circumstances under which she has come 
'back to the convent, and declares. “the most 
insuperable repugnance” to the monastic life. 
The poor old abbess is in despair, nie her 
face in her hands, and exclaims, “ Alas! 


‘OWS 2 
” as well as her aunt. 
g corridor,” 


* mother 


traverses a gloomy 


heayen’ 


sionate words. 


alas ! 


tates this publicity and pomp, lest the “stray ed | what a di sgrace is this for my old age—for my 


lamb” should want to stray again. 
After the entertainment of ices is over, and 
the nuns have retired, Henrietta bids her 


aunt good night and goes to her own room. 
There she tries to read, for she has brought 
with her Zimmermann’s well-known book on 
Solitude. His animated and poetic style at 
first pleases and cheers, but soon it excites 


sad thoughts and questionings, and she feels | 


solitude to be not the idealized seclusion of the 
philosopher, but a terrible isolation, “ stripped 
of every gerin of love, shackled with a thousand 








last 





abbess-ship! What will the sisters say ? 
What will the cardinal say, and the vicar—the 
whole world? They will call you insane, and 


| . . . ° 
myself still more so for having induced you to 


re-enter. And St. Benedict’s bell, too, which 
rang, and the public papers which will speak 
of it! What a scandal it will be! what a handle 
for the freethinkers in the city!” 

It was a painful scene. The old woman’s 
unfeigned sorrow, her sense of disgrace, her 
great age, her resemblance to a dear father, 
were too much for Henrietta’s susceptible mind. 
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Again she resolved—with that vacillation which | believing that “there was absolutely no alter- 
you mark in her history, and the key to which | native.” So she “had to close her eyes and 
you may find in her excitable temperament— | abandon herself to her destiny.” 
to “ sacrifice herself” for the sake of this poor; The day came. Her own words shall paint 
old aunt. ‘ Dear aunt,” she exclaims, “ be} the scene. 
comforted and lie down again; I willnolonger| ‘A crowd of relations and friends filled the 
rebel against my fate. Yes, I will become a| saloons of my brother-in-law from an early 
nun; it will cost me my life; but assuredly I} hour—the gentlemen in animated and gay 
will not embitter the last days of my father’s| discussion, the ladies in merry gossip—the 
sister.” youngest at the piano. I was the only one 
Sobs, embraces, no more words ; both hearts | with the bitterness of wormwood in my mouth. 
are too full for speech. At length the abbess|I was garlanded with begemmed flowers like a 
takes off from her neck “a sacred relic,” in-| bride. They put on mea costly dress of white 
vokes the blessing of “God and our sainted | lace, and attached a veil of the same colour to 
patriarch” upon the victim, binds her to|my head descending to my feet. Four. ladies 
secrecy as to this midnight visit, and sends her | aided me in the toilette, and two others were to 
back to hercell. And so the poor bird, haying | accompany me—the Duchess of Carigliano and 
beaten itself once again wildly against the wires | the Princess of Castagnetto. Conformable to 
of its cage, sinks down vanquished and panting. | the custom, these ladies commenced by taking 
Next morning the canon breaks a convent|me to different convents in order to exhibit 
rule which excludes newspapers, and hands|me. I followed like an automaton, and I started 
Henrietta two papers, “ still damp from the} into consciousness only when seated in the 
press,” in his eagerness to show her how the| porteria of the convent of San Patrizia. I saw 
outer world accepts both her own dedication | two acolytes enter, dressed for.mass, who cried, 
and the miracle of the bell-ringing as accom-| “Ladies! O hasten to San Gregorio Armenia; 
plished facts. Ah, you see, the door is quite the service is ended; they are waiting only for 
shut; the sweet lamb shall not be allowed to| the nun.” 
stray again. Kind shepherd! Poor nun! poor victim! A dagger 
Her mother, however, does not altogether | plunged into her heart, she tells us, could 
approve of this very tight shutting up of the|not have given her a greater shock. She 
fold. She has some notion of marrying the| trembles, her face becomes deathly, she 
poor child “ to a person of her own selection,” |presses her hand on her heart. Her old 
so opposes “ obstinate resistance ” to the taking| aunt weeps, kisses her, and says, “This is 
| our last kiss! Farewell, my daughter; we 





the veil. 
~T . . . | . ” 
Nor can the veil be taken just yet, owing to | shall meet in heaven. 
Henrietta’s being under age. She is not yet} “Stop!” cries the kind Princess of Castag- 


twenty; more than a year and a half has to|/netto; “our young nun is going to faint.” 
elapse. ‘This interval is spent by the sister-| They give her a glass of water; she revives, 


‘hood in the preparation, at the novice’s ex-|and totters onward. She will not confess to 


any reluctance, but “suppresses a traitorous 


pense, of “the confectionery for the festive 
sigh.” She is “most willing” to let her heart 


occasion.” During this interval also the mild 
sway of her aunt’ terminates, and another | break at St. Benedict’s shrine. 
Caracciolo—a severe and imperious woman—| Yet the nearer she approaches that magnifi- 
replaces her. Her rigour causes dissatisfac-| cent pile, every jingle of the merry bells is a 
tion in the convent. “ death-stroke to her.” The conyent is a “huge 
However, her rigour does not prevent her! sepulchre ready to engulf her.” The confused 
giving Henrietta a holiday to visit her mother. | tongues of the multitude, the acclamations of 
She gets out for forty days, not without pay-| those women who fili the balconies, that Swiss 
ing 700 ducats for the approaching ceremony, military band with its triumphant music, com- 
ducats kindly given by General Saluggi. plete the stupefaction. Yet a stupefaction 
And now she might surely have got free| which is not utter deadness to pain, for she 
from the “iron hand.” At least, so it seems to| experiences in that moment “what must be 
us; but it did not seem so to her. “ Her| the last sensations of the condemned to death.” 
pledged word sealed her lips,’ the more so as} We pass over the account of the procession 
her mother now appeared to regard her as/|of priests, cross-bearers, and noble ladies, the 
sincerely desirous to become a nun, and to| illuminations of the church, with the red and 
consent to her taking the veil. Her poor dis-| white railing running down it, so es to sepa- 
tempered brain and her lacerated heart pre- | rate fine ladies from fine gentlemen. To Hen- 
vented the exercise of a calm judgment. ‘The | rietta the gay scene presents itself as “a form- 
convent atmosphere had bewildered her into | less and confused mass.” 
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We have not time to describe minutely how 
she carries silver crucifix and lighted taper up 
to the high altar, or how kneeling there a 
single tress of hair is severed, and then the 
procession re-forms and proceeds to the con- 
vent lodge, and there the princess is disrobed 
of lace dress, veil, wreath, gloves, even of her 
stockings, and clad in black serge, and, with 
“eyes swollen with weeping,” kneels before 
the abbess for the consummation of the sacri- 
fice. Nuns plait the hair into one thick tress, 
the abbess brandishes the huge scissors in her 
practised grasp, and—* Stop! it is barbarous! 
Don’t cut that girl’s hair.” 

It is an Englishman. His honest English 
heart revolts from the sight of this sacrifice— 
may English hearts never lose this abhorrence, 
—and he steadily confronts the array of hostile 
glances which are suddenly turned upon him. 

The nuns, who perhaps have heard such ex- 
clamations before, cry out to the superior as 
she stands grasping the scissors, “It is a 
heretic! cut.” 

The deed is done. Poor heart! find rest if 
you can in aves and paternosters, or in the 
“recreations of an elegant society,” or in the 
honeyed sophistries of a complimentary canon. 
Only you must now take the sacrament every 
day. Let us hope the celebrant is not always 
the same. 

And now a year passed, at the end of which 
the black veil was taken. Henrietta calls the 
novitiate a “year of moral depression.” “The 
past was dead to me; the future a blank; my 
reminiscences a dream; to hope acrime.” The 
canon, however, was satisfied with this unnatural 
calmness, and chose to regard it as the sign of 
a true vocation. He required the presence of 
Henrietta in the confessional every day. 

Some circumstances occurring among the 
nuns which greatly troubled our princess, she 
complained in private to the abbess. ‘“ How 
can I possibly help you, my daughter?” she 
replied. “You must keep yourself clear from 
the wickedness of others in the best way you 
can. All I can tell you is, that if it requires 
the prudence of three to live in the world 
outside, believe me it requires that of twenty 
to live here within. In the world, if our passions 
are easily excited, they are also easily managed ; 
but shut up, compressed, condensed, as it were, 
within this narrow receptacle, they burst out 
sometimes with such terrific force as to paralyze 
the intrepidity and calculations of the soundest 
diplomacy.” 

This is a candid and remarkable admission, 
the more so as coming from one who is styled 
by Henrietta “a fanatical priest-worshipper.” 

The first of October comes, the day for 
taking the stricter, life-long vows. Spiritual 





tasks—set up by the irrepressible canon— 
have during ten days preceded it. Priests 
call this veil-taking a second baptism, which 
washes away all former sins. We have not 
space for a description of the ceremonies con- 
nected with this event. Nor have we much 
taste for the description, even if we had space. 
There is something decidedly unpleasant, for 
example, in thinking of Henrietta lying down 
on her face, under a pall which has a skeleton 
worked in the centre, while four torches burn 
at the four corners, and the death-bell tolls, and 
sympathetic bystanders occasionally “respond 
by a deep groan.” Faugh! let us get into the air 
outside the church, and into the busy streets; I 
don’t enjoy these strange obsequies of a dead 
nun. 

However, it is only for a few moments that 
she is dead. The cardinal solemnly exclaims, 
“ Husurge a mortuis,” and the easy miracle is 
wrought; and there are blessings, and kisses 
(confined, of course, to abbess and nuns), and a 
short sermon, and an adjournment to the par- 
lour for refreshments. And the Prince of Den- 
mark, now on his travels, is there, “looking 
incredulous,” and exclaiming to General Sa- 
luzzi, “Let us go, General; there is little satis- 
faction in witnessing the sacrifice of that young 
girl.” 

And now for eight years we must leave the 
princess to be shut up in this living tomb. 
During this time she tries to be useful, having 
from the first, by her own desire, discharged 
the duties of infirmiera, or head nurse. Her 
revelations of the inner workings of the convent 
system are terrible, and they have all the stamp 
of truth about them. They sketch a hideous 
picture of ignorance, vice, perfidy, low intrigue, 
hard-hearted selfishness. The chapter on the 
insanity of nuns is a frightful illustration of the 
evil which results from so unnatural a condi- 
tion of life. “A third of the inmates are either 
altogether fatuitous, or at least weak-minded 
on some point.” You remember, reader, how 
poor Henrietta prayed for the preservation 
of her reason, and how she felt an iron hand 
pressing on her throat. 

We could take much from her records of 
these eight years’ imprisonment which would 
be both appalling and instructive, but our 
limits forbid. Let us rather ask what has 
been the influence on Henrictta’s own mind, 
morals, and health. She speaks of “moral 
sufferings,” “incessant agitations,” “ intrigues 
of which she has been the victim,” and finds 
her health giving way. Her favourite sister 
has died, but her vow has prevented her from 
seeing her before she quitted this world. This 
makes the nun’s vow seem still more hateful 
to her. 
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Before five years from the date of her full | 


profession had elapsed, Henrietta resolved to 
change her convent for some other, or, as was 
sometimes allowed to nuns, to gain permission to 
go home to her mother for six months. She 
tried to carry out this design, but failed. She 
wrote to the Pope, but he referred her applica- 
tion to the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, 
who refused permission. Many a stormy de- 
bate had she with this worldly and wily prelate, 
in which her passionate nature showed that its 
fires had not quite gone out, though the convent 
life was, one would think, quite enough to tame 
her. But neither her entreaties nor her vehe- 
mence avail her with the cardinal. He only 
“utters a laugh which would do credit to 
Mephistopheles.” 

So, then, Henrietta determines to be content 
with no “palliative,” but “to aim directly at 
the final absolving of her vows.” She studies 
law books, and even consults a learned doctor 
of canon law. But she has “ faint probability 


| of success,” and will require “much money.” 


At length she writes again direct to Pius IX., 
hoping something from his supposed liberalism. 
She throws this letter into the form of a con- 
fession, that so the Pope might be forced to 
keep it a secret. The moment he perceives 
that it commences with “Confiteor” he will 
know that it is to be kept sacred from all other 
eyes. 

Six weeks after the despatch of this confes- 
sion, the canon comes from the archbishop’s 
palace “in bad humour.” He has seen this 
letter to the Pope, for his Holiness has, in the 
first instance, handed it to the cardinal. His 
Eminence is in great wrath; and Henrietta is 
in great wonderment, and cannot understand 
how the seal of confession can be broken. 

And now we approach the revolutjonary 
scenes of 1848. The popular excitement pene- 
trates within convent walls. Henrietta becomes 
an enthusiast in favour of political freedom ;— 
very natural, I think, and a sort of corollary to 
her desire after emancipation from convent 
fetters. Thereby however, she increases the 
enmity of the sisterhood, who are devoutly 
praying for the extermination of all “eyvil- 
doers ’”’—that is, liberals. 

Then she writes once more to the Pope, 
“using language of a more vigorous expres- 
sion,” and “ suitable to the times.” What must 
the Pope have thought of the writing and the 
writer? She even threatens the pontiff that 
if he denies her justice she will “declare to 
the whole world the enormity of her sacrifice.” 

Really the Pope cares y<ry little about the 
matter. It is common enough to grant dispen- 
sations to nuns to leave their convent for a 
time. 


‘private reasons of his own.” And thus two 
years and a half passed away. 

Then comes the reaction of the 15th of May, 
}when despotism once more triumphs. The 
| forts shell the city, there is a barricade below 
the convent belfry, the firing “ lasts many 
hours,” the national guard are in flight, the 
Gravina Palace is on fire, and the flames throw 
|a “sinister light’? on San Gregorio’s windows. 

The sisters “are in high glee, even to the clap- 
| ping of hands,”—Henrietta “ in equal tribula- 
ition.” She runs to her room to burn her 
| papers, for fear of compromising any of her 
| relatives. Her position is “not exempt from 
/all danger.” She is known to be in sympathy 
|with the populace in their aspirations after 

liberty. Denouncers and false witnesses are 
| not wanting even within the convent walls. 

In this state of things the princess marks 
a divine interposition on her behalf: “God 
stretched forth his hand to me.” A messenger 
from Rome is in the parlour—a Capuchin monk, 
venerable and long-bearded. He exhorts to 
patience, and sweetens the homily by present- 
ing a papal brief. This brief is not precisely 
what Henrietta has asked for. How could it 
be? The Holy See wishes to keep in with the 
two contrary persons, the troublesome nun 
and the haughty cardinal. The permission to 
leave the convent is trammelled by the condition 
that Henrietta must select a “ Conservatorio,” 
and sleep there every evening. Though but a 
half-measure, Henrietta thinks it wise to accept 
the comparative liberty which it allows. The 
cardinal consults with several canons whether 
he cannot exercise a veto, but finds the brief 
“explicit, and admitting of no cavil.” 

But there is difficulty in obtaining a new 
refuge. San Gregorio gives so bad an account 
of this nun’s revolutionary principles, that 
“retreats even of the lowest order close their 
doors against her.” She has to insist on the 
cardinal’s using his influence, so gains ad- 
mission to the Conservatorio di Constantinopoli, 
paying forty ducats entrance money. Her old 
companions, as a parting effort of spite, compel 
her to leave many valuables behind. “ After 
nine years of cruel suffering,” she passes the 
threshold of the convent once more, and enters 
a carriage which is waiting for her. Her mother 
is in it. This is her salutation, after nine years’ 
separation,—* Be quick! how long you keep us 
waiting!” How delightful to have such a 
mother ! 

Reader, it speaks not without some signi- 
ficance as to the pleasantness of convent life, 
that Henrietta actually longed to get away 
from it, and to go home to this mother. You 
know the kind of parent she had been, and 








The true obstacle is the archbishop, for | 


you might not have expected that Henrietta 
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would yearn so constantly after the parental 
roof. 

Her mother leaves her in her new abode, 
where she cannot indeed see out of the windows, 
but where the sounds of human life outside 
make her feel that she is nearer the world. 
The enormous cloister wall no longer “weighs 
on her chest like an incubus.’ She can hear the 
roll of carriages, the cries of street-sellers, the 
tramp of soldiers. She feels “like an exotic”’ 
transplanted there from some other world; 
even glances in a mirror to be quite sure as to 
her own identity. 

It is interesting to note how this compara- 
tive freedom has a healthy tonic power on her 
mind. Dark, miserable feelings gradually 
change to brighter views of life, clearer doc- 
trinal ideas, more hopefal anticipations. 

But she has troubles still,—must wear her 
convent dress, and on account of this is stared 
at greatly when she goes out. It is not good, 


therefore, that she should go out on foot, says | 


the cardinal, and cannot allow it. 

By and by the cardinal thinks it unseemly 
that a nun should be seen driving up the Corso 
in a carriage, so prohibits all going out for the 
future. 

This, of course, does not suit Henrietta. It 
reduces her to “her primary state of reclu- 
sion.” Indignant, she sets to work to check- 
mate the cardinal by getting herself made a 
canoness. Powerful friends gain this promo- 
tion for her, with its semi-freedom. She may 
not marry, but may reside with her friends. 
More ducats are needful, and come, as before, 
from General Saluzzi. 

Then her mother takes a petition to the 
Pope that he would “secularize” her daughter, 
leaving her a simple canoness. The Pope has 
flown to Gaeta, and he is short of writing ma- 
terials. He “looks round the room,” but can- 
not see pen and ink. A trifling incident, but 
one which shows how hasty must have been 
the flight from Rome. A trifling incident, yet 
it frustrates her hopes. Were pen and ink at 
hand the Pope would sign a brief granting the 
princess’s prayer. As it is, he says, “Come 
again in two days.’ In this interval the “ in- 
exorable persecutor,” the cardinal, posts off to 
Gaeta, works upon the mind of his august 
master, and “further prayers are useless.” 
She was deprived also of part of the sum 
allowed for her maintenance, and “ obliged to 
accustom her palate to black bread.” 

When the Pope returned to Rome the cardi- 
nal recommenced his persecutions. There 
were fears that Henrietta would be sent back 


Heaven forbid it. But suppose we make you 
an abbess!, You are very young,—too young, 
you know; but the Pope will stretch a point, 
will confer that great honour upon you if we 
ask his Holiness. What reply do you make to 
jthis tempting offer, Henrietta? What! you 
are so imprudent as to reply that you would 
rather live a free woman in a hut than a pri- 
soner in the most gorgeous palace—that you 
are not ambitious of the honours which come 
through priests! Brave words, my princess, 
but impolitic. I don’t wonder they have cost 
you your six ducats which the cardinal has 
been doling out as your monthly allowance. I 
am only afraid they may also cost you your 
| liberty. Remember the cardinal is, as you 
have called him, “ hard as a flint.” 

What is now to be done? Henrietta has 
* some little skill in female work,’”’ and is active 
and industrious. Though “high and dry on 
| the sands,” she will try to float off her little 
bark. But how is it to be managed ?—how 
make her labour profit her, living inan enemy’s 
house, and “ groping about through the dark- 
ness which covers the future” ? 

She feels herself to be in “ desperate straits,” 
but has recourse to her natural energy for the 
way of escape. So she cuts the Gordian knot 
in avery simple way,—one evening remains at 
home, instead of returning to the conserva- 
torio, and informs the abbess by letter that she 
intends to do so for the future. 

Of course this letter goes to the cardinal, 
who is “petrified,” will not believe in the 
flight, then roughly handles Henrietta’s old 
friend the canon for not preventing this des- 
perate step. Abjectly the canon writes suppli- 
cating the princess to return to the conserva- 
torio. She refuses. A week passes calmly. 

Then a letter from the vicar; then a mes- 
senger—another canon—from the cardinal, 
promising, threatening, flattering. Discom- 
fited, he has to take his leave. 

Then a fortnight’s peace. After that, secret 
tidings that the cardinal, after a private inter- 
view with the king, had given instructions for 
the arrest of the princess. 

Flight and concealment. But first, “a most 
agitated night,” where every footfall is heard 
with dread lest it should be that of police. The 
night air, “heavy, even suffocating,” strong 
gusts sweeping up whirlwinds of dust, and 
almost extinguishing the Madonna’s lamp at 
the street corner. The mother, dressed for 
travelling, lying sleeping on the sofa. Her 
daughter at the window watching and listening, 
tilltowards two o'clock, whenshe also falls asleep, 











to her former abode, with no more hope or | 

. e | 
chance of freedom. Princess, will you consent | 
to be buried in that tomb again? No, NO; | 


and has “ fearful dreams,’—notably of three 
executioners dragging her down the marble 
staircase. 
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But she awakes with “signs of a nervous 
attack,” no one near her; awakes with the 
wretched feeling that she is “a fugitive with 
Will not the police sooner 


no resting-place.” 
A man may struggle, 


or later track her out ? 


can a woman hope to resist successfully ? Had | 
nota poor woman better temporize, “ appease | 


by simulations,” and try to find peace by 


lightening a chain which she is incapable of 


5 
") 


breaking Perhaps she ought not to have 


spoken so contemptuously of an abbess-ship. | 


In haste the shivering, trembling girl, half out 
of her senses from the reaction of her feclings, 
begins an humble deprecatory letter to the car- 
dinal; but has only written four lines before 
the pen falls, while she bounds to her feet, 
“fiercely tearing the paper to pieces,” and as 
fiercely upbraiding herself with cowardice. It 
is the vigil of her redemption, shall she not 
struggle on to its triumph ? 

At daybreak they set off for Capua. There 
man of rare goodness,” 
She obtains an un- 


Soe 


Cardinal Cassano, “a 
promises his protection. 


occupied room in a foundling asylum, where | 
| 
Here she finds | 


there are also a few nuns. 
about three hundred girls, rude, loud-talking, 
petulant, dissembling, with an abbess unable 
to control them. Here she passes rather a 
melancholy time, though not without some 
“ golden dreams of the future.” Cassano has 
written strongly in her favour to the Pope, and 
promises her to persevere in his efforts on her 
behalf; he has, however, not yet sent the letter 
to Rome, but will do so shortly. 

Alas! in two days this kind cardinal is taken 
ill; in five more he is dead. 

And the letter? It lies still upon the escri- 
toire! And the new cardinal ? 
Cassano! Poor Henrietta! 

What shall she do? It isuseless to remain 
at Capua; the archbishop will hunt her down 
She may be as safe even in Naples 
Besides, Spaccapietra resides there— 
who much influence in 
To him she will betake herself. 

The kind Padre is moved by 


there. 
itsel€ 
“a 
Rome.” 

She does so. 


man possessed 


her sad story, and expostulates with the car- | 


dinal, who denies having asked the king for 
Henrietta’s arrest. He speaks falsely; does 
he also speak falsely when he now promises to 
leave the poor girl in peace ? 

Months pass. The princess and her mother 
lead a retired life, so as to avoid notice and 
escape fresh annoyances. 

Then her mother leaves her to visit another 


daughter at Gaeta, so Henrietta removes to the | 


house of a married sister in Naples. Spacca- 
pictra has gone on a mission to Japan. 

One day while at dinner the door-bell rings. 
A priest seeks admission. The brother-in-law 


An enemy of 


| goes out and has an altercation. Henrietta 
‘also goes, and meets a giant with “a face like 
| a fall moon ;” by his side a priest “ of sinister 
aspect, meagre, and of a livid hue.” ' These 
figures, though unknown, make her shudder. 
Well they may. The full-moon man is the 
Commissary Morbilli—the terror of all Naples. 
His companion is a priest of the court. Hen- 
metta needs no further explanation. They 
bear an order for her arrest. In half an hour’s 
time they lead her away, a crowd at the door 
watching, while sbirri throng the stairs as if a 
rescue were expected. 
| ‘The prison is another convent. The prison 
chamber is a large gloomy room on the third 
story, lighted from fwo holes only; the walls 


jare bare and dirty, the pavement consists of 


broken tiles, two rickety chairs’ compose the 
furniture. Here when left alone she kneels 
down, and prays “from the depths of her soul,” 
and finds comfort in thinking that God “listens 
to the humble and contrite heart.” 

A year and a half’s comparative freedom 
makes this imprisonment still more wretched 
and unendurable. Besides, she does not 
| know why she has been arrested. Is it 
| through the implacable cardinal? The prioress 
‘enters. Henrietta would know what orders 
| have been given respecting her. 

“Rigorous, most rigorous,” is the reply. 
“Reading and writing are You 


forbidden. 
are not to receive any visitors, nor are you to 
| stand at the windows or mount the terrace. 
| You may remain here two, three, or ten years, 
at the will of the superiors.” 

“ Am I condemned for life? ”’ 

“ Address yourself to God and think of your 
| soul.” 

“Enough!” She falls senseless. 

A long illness followed, with great mental 
|prostration. She oscillated between reason 
| and the total overthrow of the mental facul- 
lties. As far as can be judged, there was a 
| positive aberration of mind, during which 
| time the sight of a pricst—especially the 
[promise of a visit from the cardinal—was 
sufficient to throw her into a state of violent 
| frenzy. She even tried to starve herself to 
| death, and probably would have effected her 
| purpose, had not the physician contrived to 


cheat her into taking food. 

During this time the mother, who was a 
| woman, as you have already learned, of a 
| proud and resolute character, was unwilling 


| 


|tamely to submit to such an affront as this 
larrest and cruel treatment of her daughter. 
| She sought an audience both of the king and 
|the queen, but they only referred her to the 
' archbishop. There really seemed no hope. 
And how fares it now with the prisoner? 
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Fresh indignities are heaped upon her, so that 
she is even tempted to stab herself with her 
stiletto, which the priests have overlooked in 
searching her trunk. Happily her hand shakes, 
and the wound is slight, just enough to bring 
her to her senses, and to tears of penitence 
and prayer for forgiveness. Then her gene- 
rous friend, General Saluzzi, is warned not to 
show further kindness to a nun who is rebel- 
ling against the will of the Church. The 
king orders her annual allowance of sixty 
ducats to be suspended, so that she suffers 
great privations. Is not Rome pitiless ? 
However, her mother manages to get a note 
conveyed to her, in which she recommends 
an interview with the Apostolic Nuncio. 
Through the same channel Henrietta sends 
back a letter to the nuncio, requesting a 
visit. He comes at once—a man in the prime 
of life, of most urbane deportment. He can- 
not do much, not having jurisdiction over this 
convent, but will use his influence to mitigate 
the rigours of her confinement. He does his 
best for her, and she is permitted “to go 
down to the parlour and deliver her letters 
sealed into the hands of her mother’s ser- 
vant.” The priest who has been appointed 


her confessor, and who seems to have been 
more compassionate than the other people 


around her, undertook to get a letter con- 
veyed from her to the Pope. After some 
months comes the answer—a dispensation 
from the confinement of the cloister; but the 
archbishop refuses to allow it to be acted 
upon. Thus have passed two years and a 
half since her entrance “into that den.”’ 

Then she cleverly plans an escape, and be- 
lieves she could have carried it out; but her 
confessor, old and sagacious, and full of’ kind 
interest in her welfare, dissuades her from it, 
suggesting rather the personal application of 
some relative at Rome. She acts on this 
suggestion. There is a maternal aunt, “en- 
dowed with singular energy,’ who willingly 
accepts the commission, and armed with va- 
rious important documents sets out for Rome. 
Who does not know how weary a thing it is 
to gain an audience there? Weeks pass in 
these “ intricate delays.” 

Meanwhile her mother is taken dangerously 
ill. Will the cardinal permit her daughter to 
visit her? He curtly refuses. The Princess 
Ripa herself tries to persuade him, adding 
that Henrietta, now very ill herself, will, she 
believes, die if not allowed to see her mother. 
His Eminence answers, “Let her die; she 
shall get out no more.” The nuncio even 
tries his influence, offering his personal gua- 
rantee for the safe return of the nun. The 
obstinate prelate still answers, “ No.” 





And so the mother breathed her last, un- 
able to bid farewell to the most afflicted of her 
daughters. Not the kindest of mothers, per- 
haps, yet not altogether unmotherly. I think 
his Eminence, before he receives the extreme 
unction himself, may possibly wish he had 
allowed Henrietta to receive her mother’s dying 
kiss Don’t you think with me, reader P 

Some influences begin now to work at Rome | 
rather in Henrietta’s favour, and the cardinal | 
fancies “ her good fortune is beginning to rise,” 
so prudently prepares himself for a change of | 
weather—temporizes a little, by which he is 
occasionally driven to straits. He insists on 
choosing the physician who is to draw out the 
certificate of her health which is required at 
home, hoping thus to compass his own ends. 
However, the new doctor, when he comes, de- 
clares that the “inhumanity of which she is 
the victim would rouse abhorrence even in a 
savage ;’’ so gives certificate accordingly. This 
the archbishop is constrained to transmit to 
Rome, not without his own private letter on 
the same subject, which he designs as counter- 
active. However, God often takes wily ones 
in their own craftiness, and the cardinal’s 
private epistle, “full of venomous insinua- 
tions,” is the very means of defeating its own 
purpose, and securing his victim’s liberation. 
It contains one ambiguous word, which the 
people at Rome interpret in an opposite sense ! 

Three days have elapsed. Henrietta is in 
her wretched cell at work. A lay sister ap- 
pears. “The cardinal has come, and has sent 
for you ;—make haste!” 

She found him in the saloon, looking pre- 
maturely aged. She does not kneel — sits 
down without permission. A most rebellious 
nun! “ You want to show your resentment,” 
he says, with a forced smile, proceeding in a 
plausible manner to try to make things smooth. 
But Henrietta is honest, and refuses to wear a 
mask. As he leaves he requests she will re- 
cite an “Ave Maria” for him. “ Requiem 
eternam,” is her reply. 

After three years and four months of this 
cruel imprisonment the princess revisited the 
light of day. “I drew in the air in large 
draughts,’’ says the poor prisoner. She re- 
tires to Castellamare, and every morning, with 
an old woman as companion, wends her way to 
its woody eminences. Neither rain nor mist 
prevents her, the sense of freedom is so de- 
lightful. Better gaze upon a cloud of mist 
than upon enormous walls and bars of iron. 

But she cannot remain quiet more than 
eleven months at Castellamare. The great 
political excitement of the time, the schemes 
and conspiracies which are on foot for the 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, the letters 
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lamenting her exile which friends send her, and 
her own ardent longing for the triumph of the 
anti-priestly party, combine to render her dis- 
satisfied with her state of inactivity. She 
must brave all dangers and go back to Naples, 
to add even her slender aid to the revolution- 
ary movement. A few days afterwards we find 
her hiring a small room in a remote position 
in Naples, and taking up her abode there, 
having a widow lady as her companion. 

Of course this was injudicious, and Hen- 
rietta had to thank herself for the anxieties 
and persecutions which she subsequently had 
to suffer. But the “iron had entered into her 
soul,” and her indignation against the priests 
and the priest-led king had made her a tho- 
rough political enthusiast on the popular side. 
For a long time her prudence and the minute 
precautions which she took to preserve her 
incognito secured her safety,—might even have 
done so for a yet longer time, had not a mur- 
der been committed by a priest in the same 
house. This crime brought the police to make 
investigations, and thus taught them that 
Henrietta was also one of the lodgers there. 
She at once removed to another obscure quar- 
ter, but the cardinal had recovered the scent, 
and his emissaries were speedily on her track, 


From that day began a system of espionage of | 


the most incessant, alarming, and wearisome | 
character. 
which time the princess changed her residence | 
eighteen times, and her servant-women thirty- 
two times. Priests, neighbours, shopkeepers, 
servants, 


keyhole of my door, on the stairs, in the yard, 
and on the terraces; in fine, an invasion of} 
| of the confessors of these unhappy victims, and 


them everywhere.” 

The day of national deliverance came at 
last. 
Garibaldi, and then, 
with tears of joy, raised her countenance and 
thoughts to God.” She thanked Him for 
three things—her merciful rescue from de- 
spair, her deliverance from priestly despotism, | 
and for permitting her to witness the salvation | 
of her country. 

And her veil? 
what romantic. 
took the black veil from her head, and placing 


Its closing history is some- 


The story of Henrietta ends with her mar- 
riage—the marriage of a nun! Of course the 
church refused its assent to such an act of 
sacrilege! No benediction for an apostate 
nun! So they had to ratify their marriage 
vows under the sanction of a Protestant church. 

Her closing words are, “I am at last 
happy. By the side of a husband who adores me, 
and to whom I respond with equal love, I am 
where the Almighty had placed the woman at 
the close of creation’s first week. Why may 
not I, in fulfilling the duties of a good wife, a 
good mother, a good citizen—why may not even 
I aspire to the treasures of the divine mercy ? ” 

Reader, do you wonder that the story of the 
Princess Caracciolo has exercised an extra- 
ordinary influence in Italy? It is said to 
have had as large and exciting a popularity 
among the Italians as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
has had among ourselves. Its great value 
consists, I think, in the insight it gives into 
convent life, and in its testimony to the influ- 
ence of that life upon a high-spirited and excit- 
able girl. The brevity of this sketch has 
necessarily precluded me from bringing before 
you many anecdotes of nuns and their con- 
fessors which Henrietta has given, and in au- 





were among the spies. “ Spies at the | 


Henrietta witnessed the entrance of 
“with eyes moistened | 


thentication of which she has furnished names, 
dates, and places. Many of these are terrible, 
not only as to the facts themselves, but also as 


For six years it continued, during | to the state of things of which they are the 


|indexes. And Henrietta has in all this “ chosen 
rather to suppress much.” She has, however, 
| unveiled enough of the intimacy of cloister life 
|to cause us to shudder at the barbarity of pa- 
rents in immuring their young daughters in 
these spiritual charnel-houses. What I think 


| 


|of their nefarious system of demoralizing in- 
fluences, I really cannot trust myself to 
tell you. When I reflect upon tender and 
| susceptible girls cut off from all lawful earthly 
|affection, shut up in inaccessible prisons, 
| where the cold-blooded tyranny and the formal 
| routine either dwarf the intellect into a feeble 
| childishness, or poison and excite it till reason 
|totters on her throne, I feel that it must be 


| through an ignorance which it is difficult to 


On that memorable day she | excuse that our legislators permit a single 


| convent to stand on English ground. The per- 








it on the altar, thus gave back her nunship to| usal of these memoirs of Henrietta Caracciolo 
the church which for nanny. years had held|—even if there were no other materials for 
her in so tight a grasp! And then, having! forming a judgment—is quite sufficient to jus- 
broken the “ last link which bound her to the | | tify us in denouncing the conventual imprisor- 
monastic state,’ she resolved to preserve) ‘ment of any of our fair English maidens as 
no resentment, and to lay all rancour on the|a crime against the interests of the common- 
altar along with her veil,—a noble resolve | wealth, as well as asin against the clearest laws 
after twenty years’ bitter persecution. | of Christian morais. Ww. 
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NURSES AND THEIR WORK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PROTOPLAST.” 


VIL. On the Preparation of Solid Food.— | valid if the high flavour is not unpleasant to 
Fish is as delicate and tempting a thing as him. MHare, roasted or jugged, is perhaps the 
you can offer to the sick; and although it con- | nicest kind of game, because it is not too high, 
tains but little nourishment as compared with, When meat is first allowed, perhaps there is 
meat, yet it is so agreeable to the appetite,and nothing so delicate to begin with as sweet- 
affords such a variety in the different ways of bread. I have never yet met with a sick per- 
dressing it, that it may well form part of an son who could not take and enjoy it. , It 
inyalid’s diet, and supplement the small por-| may be boiled with white sauce, or browned 
tion of meat which can generally be taken. before the fire after being parboiled, dressed 
Soles, for instance, may be made to furnish with egg and bread crumbs or not, as the pa- 
several palatable dishes,—boiled, with the skin | tient likes. 
on, and eaten with shrimp sauce, or with bread) Snipe is one of the most easily digested 
and butter; served cold to be eaten with oil things a sick person can take. Many medical 
and vinegar; warmed in anchovy sauce with | men prescribe it. ‘he best way of dressing it 
a wall of mashed potatoes round them; fried, |is to have it well boiled, and served with white 
either whole or in fillets; fried and served sauce and Portugal onions; but it may be 
with rice, to which pepper, salt, and a little bit | sliced and fried if preferred. 
of solid butter should be added at the table. Mutton is the most wholesome of all meats, 
The fish to be cut into small pieces, and mixed but plainly roasted it does not always tempt a 
with the rice. This is also very nice with the | fastidious appetite. Neck of mutton boiled and 
addition of a boiled egg, to be broken over the | eaten with mashed turnips is a palatable dish; 
rice. jor it is very good stewed with rice. Mutton 

Whiting, fried and served in the same way, cutlets are good, stewed before they are fried 
is also remarkably good. Smelts, fried or|to make them tender. If warm mutton is set 
stewed in gravy, are very delicate. Skate, | before an invalid alittle currant jelly should be 
boiled or fried, is good when in season. LEels,| served with it, or another day a very light 
either boiled, fried, or stewed,are most delicious. | Yorkshire pudding. It is astonishing how 
Mackerel is excellent, either boiled with fennel | much these little additions help a sick person 
sauce, or baked when fennel cannot be pro-| to enjoy what would otherwise be sent away 
cured. Turbot and cod are fine when in season. | untasted. 

Salmon, although perhaps the finest of all fish,| Roast beef is one of those strong things 
is rather rich for an invalid’s stomach, and | which few sick people can relish. Rump steaks 
therefore frequently forbidden by the medical are sometimes fancied. I knew an invalid who 
man. Every day fish, in some form or other,|for months lived on these. They should be 
may tempt the sickly appetite; and it is better | very carefully broiled; a little Indian soy and 
when the patient cannot each much at a time,|a few onions will improve them. They are 
and is ordered frequent nourishment, to give | very nice stewed with vegetables; or broiled, 
meat about twelve and fish at four or five | with oyster sauce poured over them. Ifa suet 
o'clock, dividing thus the dinner of a healthy | crust can be taken with impunity, a steak pud- 
person. ding is a nice thing. Variety in regulating 

Poultry is a great help in regulating the | diet is a great matter. 
diet of the sick. Chicken, stuffed and roasted! Veal is considered by some to be unwhole- 
with bread sauce or egg sauce, as preferred, is | some, but I have seldom known it to disagree. 
as nice a dish as we can offer to the delicate |It is the most delicate meat we have, and is 
appetite. Boiled chicken with white sauce, | very palatable roast or boiled. ‘The heart of 
boiled chicken with mushrooms, and stewed | veal stewed with rice is especially nice, and is 
chicken and rice, made as a pillau, may all fur-|a dish one does not often meet with. Calf’s 
nish variety. Minced chicken is particularly | head is a good thing dressed in different ways. 
good. A white sauce should be made, flavoured; Lamb is not so good as mutton for the sick; 
with a little mace, and the meat cut small and | it often disagrees. 
warmed in it. Pork is an excellent meat, but it needs a 

Ducks and geese are rather rich for the sick, | patient to be far on towards convalescence 
although, if the stomach can relish and digest | before he can safely venture on it. 
them, they are palatable and not unwhole-} Then we have sweets to provide for the re- 
some. | covering invalid—jelly, blancmange, custards, 
Game of all kinds we may offer to the in-/are all allowable, and light farinaceous pud- 
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dings. There is great art in making these | 
last; they may be most tasteless, and they | 
may be delicious. They should be very light | 
and nicely flavoured, and served with sweet | 
sauce. <A little citron or lemon peel is a great | 
improvement to these, or orange flower water. | 
A little preserves may be safely used in pre- | 
paring sweets for an invalid. 

Pastry is not desirable, but I think it is a 
mistake to suppose that ripe fruit, stewed and | 
served cold, can be injurious. Sponge cake 
or biscuit is an excellent substitute for a pie- | 
crust. 

I have thrown together a few remarks 
on diet because I know how often amateur 
nurses are puzzled what to give the sick, 
but I believe that the error is generally that | 
of being too particular. I would generally 
give a sick person what is most fancied; when 
there is a strong desire for a thing it seldom 
disagrees with the stomach; and while certain | 
kinds of food must be forbidden in particular 
diseases, as a general rule I would advise a 
nurse to meet the wish of the patient as much 
as possible regarding food. Appetite is a 
pretty safe guide, and if an invalid really re- 
lishes what is set before him he will rarely 
suffer from his meal. 

Perhaps the desire for any particular dish 
will pass away in a short time; it is better to 
gratify it while it lasts, even if the thing ap- 
pears to us rather unwholesome. ‘The patient 
will probably soon discover that it disagrees, 
and reject it himself; if we do not violently 
oppose his wish to partake of it, he will return 
to another diet the more readily if his longing 
for any particular food is gratified. 

As a general rule meat for the sick should 
be thoroughly cooked; nothing is harder or 
more indigestible than underdone meat; and, as 
I have said, it should be served punctually to 
the time when the patient expectsit. It should 
be sentup hot, and everything the sick person 
is likely to want should be placed on the'tray 
ready. How often I have seen an invalid 
compelled to wait till the forgotten pepper, 
or salt, or sugar was produced, all the time 
the food getting cold, and the poor weak suf- 
ferer tired and wearied with the delay so as to 
lose all keen relish for the repast! 

These are trifles, but they are just those 
things which make the difference between good 
and bad nursing, and the invalid who is care- 
fully attended will make progress when the 
neglected one will fall back again and again. 
I have purposely confined myself to the men- 
tion of plain dishes, such as any ordinary 
cook can undertake. 

Food is quite as essential to the sick as 
medicine, and yet how often in ministering to 





‘them great care is given not to neglect the 
| latter, while the very meal on which nourish- 
ment and strength depend is delayed, or served 
in such a way as to destroy the benefit to be 
derived from it! 

VIII. Suggestions when the Patient is Con- 
valescent.—* Remember,” said an eminent 
physician to a friend of mine, “a patient is 
never out of danger till he is well.” A 
most important remark. Perhaps he is never 
nearer death than when his friends begin to 
think him recovered. We can never too 


| strongly impress it upon the mind of the 
/nurse, that at no time does she need greater 


vigilance and care than just at that period 
when she is inclined to relax her efforts. Her 
skill is tested, and her patient attention to 
duty peculiarly tried, just when the illness has 
so far passed. off that her charge thinks he 
can get on without her. There is always a 
painful reaction after great exertion in minis- 
tering to the sick. The excitement which -has 
served in some degree to make the nurse’s 
fatigue unfelt passes away, the terrible fear 
of danger has subsided, all things seem hope- 
ful, and the natural tendency of the human 
mind under such circumstances is to remit 
the extreme care which has been exercised 
during the days of alarming and serious sick- 
ness. The nurse also feels herself in some 
measure set aside, and the habits of health 
resumed by the beloved relative. Again, the 
ordinary servants of the house cease to yield 
that willing service which they rendered 

the time of apparently pressing need; they 
become weary of long-continued exertion, 
perhaps somewhat annoyed by the irritable 


dissatisfaction which accompanies the stage of 


convalescence. The dinner is no longer so 
punctual, the wants of the recovered patient 
are partially neglected, while in each indivi- 
dual of a household the reign of that idol 
self is resumed, which in the near presence 
of death fell from its pedestal. 

All this is human, it is the necessary deve- 
lopment of our infirm common nature. But, 
knowing our weakness, let us then guard 
against it. Let the nurse bear in mind that 
caution, tenderness, watchfulness, are at this 
season specially called for, or some relapse 
may oblige her to go over all her work again, 
and with far less satisfaction than at first. 

And let the recovering patient himself exer- 
cise some self-control and prudence, so as to 
avoid renewing the anxiety of friends by some 
rash effort to resume the habits of perfect 
health. There is nothing more common than 
a too early return to all the life-work which 
was undertaken before illness laid aside the 
sufferer. How many a mother has come 
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among her family too soon after her confine- | and shivering till some one again enters the 
ment, and brought on permanent weakness by | room, and a cold is the result. Or he goes to 
the attempt to take up her ordinary duties! | take a walk, a thing which above all is likely 
How many a father has thrown himself again | to do him good. He meets a friend at the 
upon a sick bed by going back to his office or | corner of the street, and is kept there answer- 
his shop too quickly after some serious illness! | ing fifty questions about his state of health, 
I can fully estimate all the anxiety which is | the friend never thinking for a moment of the 
felt to fill the vacant place which the head of | risk the sensitive invalid is sure to run by 
a family has been compelled to leave for a | being thus kept waiting in the current of wind. 
while; but if the result of the effort is per- It is a mistake, however, to load the con- 
manent debility or serious relapse, is it not | valescent person with over much clothing on 
better to progress more slowly and more safely? | first going out. His weakness makes heavy 

It is the nurse’s province to counteract the | wraps particularly burdensome, for the act of 
natural desire which the convalescent feels for | walking alone is sure to produce perspiration 
renewed exertion. There are three things | on first attempting the exercise. It is better 
specially to be guarded against when the re-| that he should be moderately clothed, and 
covered patient is getting about as usual,— | walk as briskly as his strength will admit for 
cold, bodily fatigue, and mental excitement. half an hour or so, as he can bear it, not 

The frame, after an illness, is peculiarly |‘entering shop or house, or stopping to accost 
sensitive and liable to take cold; yet it is not | acquaintances. If he meets any, let the nurse 
unfrequent to see the door carelessly left open | who should be the companion of her charge 
by some child cr servant, placing the recent | pause to explain, while the invalid continues 
invalid in a draught just as he has taken his | his walk. If alone, let him hastily say, “I am 
seat among the family circle. He is too weak | afraid of standing,” and pass on. It will be 
to rise and shut it, so he remains chilled | easy hereafter to apologise and explain. 
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By FRANC MARI, Author of **Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXV.—OLD ROGER’s mistake. | “Come in, sir,” was Mr. Wiles’ rejoinder, 

|in a voice so different from the cheerful tone 

“T pare saY change of air will do baby good,” |in which he usually spoke, that Mr. Hastings 

Rachel remarked, when her husband told her could not fail to observe it. “I’m glad to see 

that his sister wished them to pay her a visit, | you, especially at this time of trouble, and I 
—a farewell visit—to the Bury. do take it as kind of you, sir, to come.’ 

“I dare say change of air and rest willdo| As Mr. Hastings followed Old Roger into 
Rachel good,” Hugh thought; but he did not| his best parlour, a thought, which, except for 
say so. |the g generous manner in which he put it from 

Before leaving Bircham on this visit, Mr.) him, and for the warning it may be to all 
Hastings determined to-call upon Mr. Wiles. | impulsive natures against arriving too rapidiy 
He had not seen much of the old schoolmaster | at conclusions, we should not rected, passed 
since he resigned the clerkship; but he had| through Mr. Hastings’ mind. “This old man 
not forgotten their interview, when Roger asked|is surely as great a hypocrite as Mr. Eden 
his advice about his money, and so unhesitat- | himself,” was Mr. Hastings’ unexpressed idea ; 
ingly acted upon it. At the time Mr. Hastings | but, as we have before hinted, putting it aside, 
felt no responsibility; but since then he had | he opened the subject of his visit without refer- 
looked upon the debt of £350, which had been | ence to what was passing in his mind. 
invested in accordance with his counsel, as} “I have been wishing for some time to ex- 
resting upon himself. With the view of dis-| press my regret that you should have been put 
charging a portion of it, Mr. Hastings had,|to any inconvenience respecting the money 
as the reader has already heard, borrowed | which you entrusted to my friend Mr. Eden.” 
£300, and he now sought Mr. Wiles. “T’m right glad to hear you own as a friend 

“T have been wishing to call upon you be-|one so worthy of the name,” returned Mr. 
fore,” said Mr. Hastings, to talk over a matter | Wiles. 
which concerns us both.” “Perhaps I used too strong a term,” said 
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the clergyman, hastily. “I might have said 
my solicitor.” 

“Td rather hear the other word from your 
lips, sir,” persisted Roger. 

“ As a friend of my late father, Mr. Eden is, 
of course, a friend of mine,” said Mr. Hastings ; 
adding, less gloomily, “But to return to the 
cause of your trouble,—with reference to the 
money which you handed over to Mr. Eden.” 

“Do you refer to that as my trouble, sir? ” 

“T understood you to do so. You remarked 
that this was a time of trouble.” 

“ So it is, sir, tome ; and to you too, may be, 
in a different way. ‘Sickness brings sorrow 
and poverty pain,’ as the proverb says.” 

« I scarcely understand you,” said Hugh. 

“My wife has been ill for weeks,” replied 
Roger, in an unsteady voice. 

“ And you have been wanting money,” added 
Hugh, gently. 

“No,” returned the old man, “I can’t say 
we have. I and my wife are learning in our 
old age to be content with what we have. I 
often wonder she doesn’t want more now she is 
ill, but she seems to me to be over-content; I 
never hear a murmur now.” 

“T’m sorry to hear she is ill,” said Mr. 
Hastings; “and it is very good of you to 
speak of being content. I hope, however, for 
the future you may be able to say so with 
more truth. I have come to offer you £100 
of Mr. Eden’s debt to you.” 

“Mr. Eden’s debt to me!” echoed Roger, 
as Mr. Hastings drew a pocket-book from his 
coat. “It is paid!” 

Mr. Hastings was now in his turn surprised. 
The idea of the £350 having been returned to 
Mr. Wiles had never entered his mind, and: so 
he told Roger, adding, moreover, that he could 
not believe the fact. 

Then Mr. Wiles reiterated what he had 
said, with full assurance that he was both 
satisfied and pleased with all transactions 
which had taken place between the lawyer 
and himself. 

“May I ask when Mr. Eden made the 
settlement with you?” Mr. Hastings said, as 
he rose to depart. 

“ About—let me see, it must be a fortnight 
ago. I went up to Mr. Eden myself.” 

“ And he paid the whole amount ? ” 

“ He owes me nothing,” returned Mr. Wiles. 
“Ah, Mr. Hastings, we may live to see that 
the justest mind is sometimes deceived, and, 
as the old proverb says, that ‘what sometimes 
seems to be wrong in the preface turns out to 
be right in the sequel.’ ‘Tempus omnia revelat,’ 
as the wise saying goes.” 

“Such a thought is very solemn,” replied 


ditate, in his walk home, on what he had 
heard. 

Bitter feelings had been roused by this 
interview. 

Mr. Hastings had gone forth with the large- 
hearted intention of paying another man’s debt : 
he came back with the painful idea that the 
debt was already paid out of money which was 
rightfully his: To save his reputation among 
such people as might not scruple to add re- 
proach to a name already blackened, Mr. Eden 
had satisfied the claimant, who, perhaps, had 
needed the satisfaction less than any, while he, 
the rightful owner of thousands, was in want. 

Alas ! how often is charity misconstrued, and 
self-denial misinterpreted ! 

In this case we fear the fault lay in him who 
exercised the charity, not in him who judged 
it. Mr. Wiles had overlooked the great fact 
that an intention to deceive, for even a good 
purpose, is a violation of the truth. A misre- 
presentation is an untruth. 

Mr. Wiles had led Mr. Hastings to draw a 
wrong inference from his words, and in so 
doing had defeated the end he wished to attain. 
Instead of clearing Mr. Eden, he had thrown a 
cloud of suspicion around him which would 
every day become more dense. 

When Hugh communicated the news to 
Rachel she did not take his grave view of the 
case, but expressed herself much relieved at 
the knowledge that her husband would not 
have to part with so much money; and de- 
clared that she was thankful to hear that Mr. 
Eden’s character for honesty had been, in this 
instance, proved. 


CHAPTER XXV.—FRESH SORROW. 


RacueEt sat before the fire in a large bedroom 
at the Bury known as the Oak room, holding 
the baby in her arms. 

“He has caught cold in coming here,’’ she 
said as Mrs. Rayford entered. 

“His little limbs seem cramped,” observed 
Mrs. Rayford. 

The next moment she turned to Susan, who 
was standing near: “ Run for some hot water. 
We must undress baby; he must be put intoa 
hot bath.” 

The baby was in convulsions. 

In a few minutes Susan had brought the 
hot water, and the child was placed in the 
bath. Alas! the little limbs contracted, the 
face changed colour, the foam gathered round 
the lips; then one fierce struggle, and the tiny 
form was motionless. 

“ He is better,” murmured Rachel. 
Mrs. Rayford turned away her face. “ Dr. 





Mr. Hastings as he left his house, to me- 
I. 


Manor will be here presently,”’ she whisvered. 
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“Wrap the baby in a blanket and give him 
to me,” said Rachel. “See, he is going to 
sleep.. Let me have him now, Charlotte.” 

Tears filled Mrs. Rayford’s eyes as she ten- 
derly lifted the babe from the water, and laid 
it in Susan’s arms. 

* Give my baby to me,” cried Rachel, “give 
him to me.” 

Then Mrs. Rayford put her arms round 
Rachel, and told her that the child was dead. 

But although Mrs. Rayford said so, Hugh 
alone could make Rachel believe it. 

He led her alone to the little cot where the 
baby’s body lay; he told her gently that a 
wise Father had taken their first born to Him- 
self; and when, with’ a burst of: grief, she 
wailed, “Our only child, Hugh, our only child!” 
he tenderly rebuked her with the oft-heard, yet 
ever-precious consolation, “Am I not better to 
thee than ten sons ? ” 

“You must bear up, Rachel,—for my sake, 
my darling,” Hugh added, well-nigh heart- 
broken at the sight of his wife’s distress. 

“And for your own sake,” added Dr. Manor, 
who had come as quickly as possible; “and 
for your father’s sake,—and for the sake of 
my reputation too, Mrs. Hastings. My tonics 
wont work without your will. Dear lady,” 
continued the kind doctor, “if you knew what 
a deal of trouble this little one has been saved, 
you would not wonder at an old doctor’s appa- 
rent want of sympathy. The tears you shed 
now are less bitter than they might have been 
twenty years hence. Heigho! a world of 
trouble is this—to the young as well as the 
old. Now, Mr. Hastings, will you just ring 
for Mrs. Hastings’ maid to help her undress ? 
She will be all the better for a good night’s 
rest.” 

But though Rachel slept, through very 
weariness, Hugh did not; all through the 
weary night he lay awake musing on their 
fresh sorrow; laying plans for the future; 
ever and anon lifting up a prayer for the wife 
he so tenderly loved. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MR. GRENFELL IN HIS PARENTAL 
CHARACTER. 


“T atways said they would lose that baby,” 
said Mr. Grenfell, laying down the letter which 
had brought the tidings of the baby’s death. 
“T always told Manor he was deceiving them. 
Tut ! tut ! they coddled the child too much by 
half.” 

“I’m sure I never thought the child would 
have died,’ said Mrs. Grenfell, as the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. “It seemed to me a 
most healthy child. I expect poor Rachel is 
quite ill with the shock. Noone but a mother 








knows what it is to lose a child. 
and see her.” 

“Now, my dear, Rachel is: much better left 
alone.” 

“I must go and see Rachel,” repeated Mrs. 
Grenfell, with more decision that she usually 
showed. 

* Well,” said Mr. Grenfell, “if you are de- 
termined to go, perhaps it will do Rachel good 
to see you; and if youare going this morning, 
I think I'll go with you. Come, my dear, 
don’t waste any more tears overthe poor baby’s 
fate. There will soon be other little chicks to 
take its place, I’ve no doubt.” 

“’Tis a hard thing for Rachel to lose her 
firstborn. We should have ‘thought ‘so, 
Alfred.” 

“Not if we had been reasonable people. 
Everybody knows ’tis better for babies when 
they die young. What do you want, Victoria?” 
Mr. Grenfell asked, as his daughter just then 
entered the room. 

“T want to speak to you, papa,—alone in 
your study.” 

“What is the matter P”’ asked Mr. Grenfell. 
“You must not detain me long. I have more 
work on hand this morning than I know liow 
to get through.” 

Victoria entered the study with her father. 
As she took a seat Mr. Grenfell perceived that 
her faee was unusually pale, and that she 
seemed agitated. 

“What is the matter, Tory ?” 

“T have had a letter from Alban Eden,” 
Victoria replied. 

“From Alban Eden! 
he to write to you?” 

“To break off our engagement,” said Victoria, 
slowly. 

“Your engagement!” Mr. Grenfell repeated, 
with an uneasy movement of his foot. “1 
don’t know what you are talking about. What 
do you mean ?” 

“T used a wrong expression,”’ said Victoria, 
still calmly. “ He has offered to give me up 
altogether.” But. with these words Victoria 
burst into a torrent of uncontrollable tears. 

“Show me the letter,” said Mr. Grenfell, 
peremptorily. 
Victoria put her hand into her pocket, .and 
Mr. Grenfell put out his hand to receive the 
note; but Victoria’s fingers closed: over it 
without drawing it from its hiding-place. 

“TI cannot let you see his letter. I cannot 
indeed, papa dear. ButImust answer it to-day.” 
“ Now, Victoria, I forbid you to do anything 
of the kind. I won't have one of my daughters 
|carrying on a correspondence with an Eden. 
| This young man,—tut! the whole family are the 
same. They-are not worth talking about. Show 


I-must go 


What business has 
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me the letter, Tory, and then put it in the fire 
and think no more of the matter.” 

“Papa,” returned Victoria, seriously, “I 
promised Alban nearly five years ago that I 
would wait for him, I have never changed in 


my feelings towards him, and I never shall. 
If I don’t marry Alban I shall never marry 
I want you to let me write and tell 


any one. 
him this.” 

Again Mr. Grenfell moved uneasily in his 
chair; again he requested his daughter to give 
him the letter. 

“You are a sensible girl, Tory,” he said, 
“and you would not wish to disgrace your family. 
I tell you that a marriage with a member of 
the Eden family would be a disgrace. So I 
hope you will not think of anything of the 
kind. If you don’t like me to read your letter, 
I trust you will burn it.” 

“ Papa, tell me why it would be a disgrace 
to marry Alban Eden,” said Victoria. 

“You need not ask me why it would be a 
disgrace to marry the son of a man who has 
brought ruin on hundreds of people in the way 
Mr. Eden has. But apart from all this, Alban 
Eden himself is not desirable. - He has not the 
brains to make his way in the world, and has 
not health if he had brains; any.one can see 
that by his face. | Those large blue eyes show 
as much weakness of body as of mind.” 

“ Yes, papa; you are right in saying 
they are a sign of physical weakness. Alban 
is delicate ; I know it; nobody need try to hide 
it from me; and for the very reason that he is 
weak I want to avoid adding weight to the 
trouble he already has tobear. Papa, papa, do 
not forbid me to write; only think if he were 
to die.” 

In her anxiety to persuade her father Vic- 
toria had risen from her seat, and was now 
kneeling at her father’s side, near enough for 
him to put his arm round her as he said, “I 
never wish to forbid my daughter to do any- 
thing for her own good. If I thought it were 
for. your own good to write to Alban, or to 
marry him, I would not withhold my consent. 
If you would trust me with a sight of the letter 
you say you have received from him, I should 
be better able to judge what course you ought 
to take.” 

Mr. Grenfell’s tone, which had unconsciously 
become subdued by his daughter’s earnestness, 
touched Victoria. She drew the letter from 
her pocket and placed it in her father’s hands as 
she whispered, ‘‘ You will not misjudge him.” 

“You may trust your father,” Mr. Grenfell 
said; and then he read the letter. 

An expression of dismay came over his face 
as he gathered its contents, but also an ex- 
pression of genuine sympathy and pity. 





“This letter,” he said, gravely, “means just 
what it says,andno more. Alban Eden means to 
give you up; his letter shows that he is relieved 
at having the excuse of his father’s failure to 
annul any promise which, as he says, either 
may have made the other in time past. The 
young man, like many others, has grown tired 
of waiting, and has at length taken measures 
which, had he acted more honourably, he would 
have taken four years ago.” 

“Papa!” gasped Victoria, “you entirely mis- 
understand his meaning. Do you see how he 
ends his letter? Oh, papa, he loves me as 
truly as ever he did. Do. not let him die 
for 3 

A smile for an instant hovered around Mr. 
Grenfell’s lips; then, as his eye rested on 
Victoria’s anxious face, he continued, “He 
is not likely to die of love for you, Tory ; these 
pretty little love passages are merely a blind, 
a kind of excuse for the change in his feelings 
towards you.” 

“ But the letter is written in such a mourn- 
ful strain. I am quite sure Alban has not ex- 
pressed half he felt.” 

So any one but a prejudiced man, as Mr. 
Grenfell in this case surely was, would have 
thought. 

The letter was mournful, but it was calm 
and manly throughout. The distinct intima- 
tions that the writer would never more renew 
his suit; the wishes for Victoria’s happiness ; 
the half-expressed assurances of his own un- 
dying regard; : the solemn request with which 
the letter ended, that if Victoria were ever in 
need of anything he could give she would ask 
him—“ as an old and faithful friend”—to give 
it; all these were evidently the words of one 
who felt more than he expressed, who weighed 
his actions by the stern measure of duty, and 
who, finding that the scales would not balance 
as long as love was in them, had cast love out, 
and determined to fight the battle of life with- 
out it. 

Although not usually practical, Mr. Grenfell 
was in some things quite matter-of-fact. He be- 
lieved in things as they appeared to be, without 
troubling himself to discover whether truth lay 
hidden behind a mask; he ruled his actions, 
and often the actions of those within reach of 
his influence, according to his belief. 

On reading Alban Eden’s letter Mr. Gren- 
fell believed that what he had expected to hap- 
pen ever since the day on which Alban had 
declared his love for his daughter had actually 
come to pass ;—that he had proved faithless. | 
Kindly but firmly he expressed this conyiction, 
and by degrees persuaded Victoria to think it 
might be just. 





“ Time will show whether we have wronged 
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the young man in believing him to mean what 
he writes,” Mr. Grenfell remarked. “If you 
were to answer his letter a hundred times over, 
you could not be married now. So let the 
matter rest, Tory; and forget all about it, if 
you can.” 

A pained look passed over Victoria’s face as 
she asked, “If Alban were rich would you 
discountenance our engagement ?”’ 

“If he possessed ten thousand a year I 
could not esteem his father for his unbusiness- 
like mode of acting; nor should I consider 
Alban any more talented, or in any way per- 
sonally more fitted to become your husband; 
but I own that if he were rich, and he still 
loved you, I would give my consent to your 
marriage. I would give it the moment he 
could keep you, if I were sure it were for your 
happiness. But we will not speak of this. He 
is not worthy of you, as his changed affection 
shows.” 

Victoria had listened to her father in breath- 
less attention. She had never heard him speak 
so quietly, much less so kindly, of a union 
with him whom she so faithfully loved, whom 
her father so thoroughlydoubted. And, strange 
as it may seem, her father’s words in favour of 
her cause did more damage to it than a thou- 
sand forbidding speeches would have done. 
They awoke Victoria to the fact that her father 
sympathized with her, that he loved her more 
tenderly than she had imagined; they showed 
so much common sense, that Victoria received 
them as an oracle which she had hitherto mis- 
interpreted ; but whose warnings or encourage- 
ments she would henceforth trust and act upon. 
Laying her head on her father’s shoulder, she 
told him this, adding gently, “We will let 
time reveal the truth. I will try to wait 
patiently, believing that you will do what is 
kindest in the end.” 

Mr. Grenfell patted his daughter’s cheek as 
though she were a child without thought of 
life’s sorrows; then, without speaking, he took 
up the Times, and Victoria went to her own 
room. 

Having locked the door, she once again read 
the letter from Alban Eden; in strict honour 
to her father’s advice, she half resolved to burn 
it; but respect for the letter itself saved it 
from so ignominious a fate. She would put it 
out of sight, she would try to forget the pain 
it caused her, ay, and the pleasure too; for in 
her heart of hearts she believed her lover true, 
and she would try to live, as the letter bade 
her, as though he existed not; and hope was 
a thing she dare not foster. 

To act contrary to her father’s commands had 
ever been foreign to Victoria’s intention; now 


placed the letter in her jewel-case; and, having 
locked the box, slipped the small key on a ring 
hanging from her watch-chain, and determined, 
from that time, to live a life free from the 
fetters of the past, yet consecrated to. its 
memory. 

Mr. Grenfell had scarcely settled himself to 
read the paper than he was disturbed, first by 
a knock at the front door, next by his own 
study door being unceremoniously opened. 

““Who’s there ?”’ he inquired. And on turn- 
ing his head with a jerk that expressed as 
much annoyance as his tone, he beheld his son 
Tom. 

Scarcely able to believe the fact, he moved 
his body in the same direction as his head, and 
took a more deliberate survey of the apparition. 
A closer inspection caused him to become 
assured that Tom was there, and that he was 
looking pale and agitated. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Mr. Grenfell, rising in 
alarm. ‘ What has brought you home P” 

“Tam rusticated,” was Tom’s candid reply. 

In sheer surprise Mr. Grenfell gazed at his 
son for some time in silence. Then he quietly 
seated himself in his easy chair, and again 
taking up the Times, for the ostensible purpose 
of reading, but for the real purpose of forming 
a screen between himself and Tom, said,— 
“This is just what I expected. You may 
go your own gait, Tom. I told you, when I 
paid your bills last vacation, that it was the 
first and last time I should help you out of any 
trouble of the kind.” 

“TI am not in debt this time,” interposed 
Tom, “or very little. I was out after the gates 
were shut three nights running, accidentally, 





father, upon my word and honour. And 
once 5 
“T don’t want to hear any excuses,” said 


Mr. Grenfell, in a tone of suppressed anger. 
“I’m not rich enough to keep you at home 
idle, Tom. Besides, I do not choose my house 
to be a haven for good-for-naughts, even though 
they be my own sons. You may go and earn 
your own living during your rustication, and 
for the rest of your life unless you turn over a 
completely new leaf.” 

“ Very well, father,” said Tom; and pressing 
his lips together to prevent himself saying 
anything of which he might repent, he left 
his father’s study. In the hall he paused, irre- 
solute whether to make for the street door or 
to enter the dining-room. After some con- 


room, where his mother sat at her usual morn- 
ing occupation of knitting. 


her husband’s had been, and was far more can- 





she intended to act up to his wishes. She 


didly confessed. 


sideration he opened the door of the dining- | 


Her surprise at seeing Tom was no less than | 
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“TI can hardly believe you’ve come all the 
way from Oxford to see us,” she said, rising to 
embrace her son. “Have you heard of poor 
Rachel’s trouble? Did you come over to see 
her? You are not looking well, Tom. I dare 
say a little change will do you good.” 

In her womanly fashion Mrs. Grenfell would 
probably have run on for some minutes longer, 
had not Tom interrupted her with the simple 
explanation he had offered his father, “I am 
rusticated, mother.” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” cried his mother, “ you 
can’t surely mean it?” 

“Fact, mother,” said Tom. “I lost the 
train one night because I mistook the time, 
and another night some men kept me at their 
rooms out of college; but it’s no use talking 
about it. There were many things besides this 
that seemed against me, which I cannot speak 
of now, so they sent me away. I only just 
came in now to say Good-bye to you, mother. 
I could not go away without doing that.” 

“Where are you going? ”’ asked Mrs. Gren- 
fell. 

“Tam going to a fellow in London to-night,” 
said Tom. 

“ Does your father know you are going?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, bitterly; “he bade me 
go. I must not lose the train, mother. Good- 
bye.” 

“ Have a glass of wine before you go,” said 
Mrs. Grenfell, much relieved to find that her 
husband had, as she supposed, taken the news 
of Tom’s misdemeanours amicably. She poured 

out the wine as she spoke, and Tom swallowed 
it. ‘ When shall you return?” Mrs. Grenfell 
asked. 

“You need not expect me till you see me,” 
said 'I'om. Then he kissed his mother, gave 
her a kind message for his sisters, and left the 
house. 

Mrs. Grenfell much wished to gain further 


of Tom’s journey; but recollecting that he ob- 
jected to being disturbed during his morning’s 
reading, she sat down to her work again, re- 
solving to wait till the intended drive to Elm- 
bury should give her an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him. 

Some time before the luncheon-bell rang 
Mr. Grenfell came into the dining-room. 

“ Where is Tom?” he asked, in assumed 
unconcern. 

“He is gone off to town. 
here a few minutes.” 
“Gone to town! 
boy done that for?” 

“He said you knew he was going. He im- 


He only stayed 


What on earth has the 


particulars from her husband as to the object |- 


asked Mr. Grenfell so bluntly, that Mrs. Gren- 
fell put down her knitting, and scanned her 
husband’s face in anxious curiosity. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. “ Didn’t 
you send Tom away? What does it mean 
about his being rusticated? ‘Tom surely can’t 
have done anything wrong.” 

“Tom is a fool,” exclaimed Mr. Grenfell. 
“He is so weak that any one may lead him 
into any mess he chooses, and now he adds 
temper to weakness in leaving a respectable 
home to go and kick his heels in London. 
What will the boy do? Did you give him any 
money ? ” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Grenfell, whose eyes 
began to overflow with tears as she compre- 
hended the state of affairs. “ What did you 
say to Tom?” 








omr 

“T told him he would have to work during 
his rustication, that’s all,—and a very proper 
thing for me to tell him,—not that I meant 
exactly what I said, for I knew well enough 
Tom would never earn anything.” 

“ Did you not tell him he must go away?” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Grenfell, more 
hastily than truly. “It is not likely I should 
have said anything of the kind, when I was 
considering all the time what tutor we could 
secure to get him on for his examinations, to 
make up for lost time.” 
“TI wish Tom had told me why he was going 
away, and what he was going to do, and let me 
give him some money,” said Mrs. Grenfell, her 
tears falling more and more thickly. 
“ Now, my dear, don’t make matters worse 
by crying over them. We shall have the boy 
back by to-morrow, you may depend upon it. 
I see the fly at the door. Make haste and get 
ready. And mind and not say anything to the 
girls about Tom’s disgrace. It will be quite 
time enough to let them know when he comes 
home again.”’ 
Mr. Grenfell’s caution was useless. 
Before going to the Priory Tom had been 
to the bank and poured his troubles into 
Alfred’s ear, which he found neither patient 
nor sympathetic. If he, Alfred, had been 
Tom, he would have taken good care not to 
have put on a year to the four years’ work he 
would have to get through to be a barrister ; 
and he should not care to hear what his father 
might have to say on the subject either. He 
was particularly busy that morning, so he 
wished Tom would not delay him. But at the 
same time he was very sorry for Tom, as he 
was afraid the affair would cause no end of a 
botheration. 
This was the only consolation Tom derived 








plied that you had sent him.” 


“Why did you let him leave the house?” | 








from his brother, who reached home before 
Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell returned from Elmbury, 
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and having inquired in vain for Tom, told his 
sisters of his visit to him at the bank. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—IN THE ABBEY PORCH. 


Many have vexed themselves with that great 
problem of human life, What is the intention 
of divine Providence in allowing the good to 
suffer? Victoria Grenfell pondered over it. 
She read through the story of Job; she stu- 
died the Book of Psalms and the wise proverbs 
of “the Preacher ;” she opened the life of 
Henry Martyn ; and then she turned to herself. 
Was she more grievously afflicted than Job? 
Was she more lonely than the young mis- 
sionary who had given up country and friends 
for the sake of his Master? Was she more 
righteous than either of these? Her heart 
sickened at the answer her conscience gave. 
Sins committed in thought, word, and deed 
rose up before her, and then came the thought 
that the bitter trial of Alban’s desertion might 
be sent as a punishment. Yet with regard to 
him there was no wilful sin which could be 
laid to her charge. To him she had been faith- 
ful; to her father she had been dutiful. Her 
mind wandered back to the day when Alban 
had braved the risk of being cut off from her 
society by his honesty in telling her father of 
his love, and she wondered why misery should 
thus be the reward of uprightness. 

In the midst of her doubts another old story 
flashed across her mind—that one with the 
inspired preface, “ And the Lord tempted Abra- 
ham.” And Victoria resolved to submit to the 
chastisement which was laid upon her without 
rebélling. 





tle and Saw had brought about, he had not 
been to the abbey on Wednesday’ evening ; 
neither had Alban, for he considered it his 
duty to remain with his father. 

Victoria guessed this, or she would not have 
exposed herself to the temptation of her 
thoughts being distracted by his presence 
when they should be more seriously engaged. 
On passing to the rector’s pew, in which she 
generally sat, she noticed that Mr. Eden’s was 
empty. ‘ 

But when she left the church she found that 
Alban had attended the service as well as her- 
self, as he quitted his pew just before she 
quitted the rector’s. It was customary to open 
only one of the church doors on Wednesday 
evenings, so that the whole congregation left 
the abbey by the west door. 

On this evening it so happened that Roger 
Wiles, who attended the abbey regularly, 
wishing to speak to the clerk, took up his post 
behind the door as the people passed out. 
Now when the door was thrown back there 
was a space of some width between the door 
and the wall, quite wide enough for any one 
standing behind the door to see all that passed 
in the porch without. Mr. Wiles was no spy, 
and to-night his mind was far too pre-occupied 
to feel concern in the proceedings of other 
people. It did not, therefore, strike him as 
being in any way peculiar when he saw Alban 
Eden, instead of leaving the porch with the 
rest of the congregation, step back into a dark 
recess, and there wait till Victoria Grenfell 
came into the porch a minute later. With the 
exception of the rector’s family, Victoria and 
Winifred were the last to leave the church. 











“Let me not prove unfaithful under this 
tempting, this trying,” she murmured. 

It was Victoria’s practice to attend the 
chancel service at the abbey. Had she followed 
her own inclination she would have attended 
the service at the abbey on Sundays also; but 
Mr. Grenfell, owing to his having been formerly 
incumbent of St. Stephen’s, always attended 
that church, and insisted on each member of 
his family accompanying him thither at least 
once every Sunday. 

Mrs. Grenfell sometimes accompanied Vic- 
toria to the abbey; Mr. Grenfell rarely. On 
the Wednesday evening after Tom’s visit nei- 
ther Mr. nor Mrs. Grenfell felt disposed to*go 
out; Alfred declined to do anything but read 
at home and smoke in the greenhouse, so Vic- 
toria and Winifred attended the service alone. 

The Edens, as you have already heard, were 
members of the rector’s congregation, and 
usually attended the chancel service. Since 
the necessarily increased demand upon Mr. 
Eden’s time which the failure of Messrs. Brit- 


They were hurrying through the porch when 
Alban intercepted them. Without speaking 
he held out his hand, and. Victoria, her doubts 
of his faithfulness and her heroic resolutions 
to forget him alike forgotten, placed hers in 
his, and looked up for the smile of welcome 
which had hitherto always been in store for her. 
But now the expression of Alban’s face was 
completely changed. There was -a look of 
stern determination about the mouth, an ex- 































pression of comfortless sorrow in the large 
blue eyes, an air of resolute, self-control in 
every feature. 

Alarmed and distressed, Victoria made a 
nervous effort to free her hand. The move- 
ment roused Alban. He placed his other 
hand over hers to detain it till he had said,— 
“ Good-bye. God bless you, Tory.” 

The words were spoken as no thoughtless 
farewell; they went forth as a prayer which 
he believed would be answered. 

As Alban uttered them he released Vic- 
toria’s hand and left the porch. 
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Regardless of all but the agony of the sudden 
parting, Victoria called to him to return. 

“Alban! Alban! come back and tell me 
what you mean. Are you going to leave 
Bircham?” 

But Alban was already beyond the reach of 
her voice. Victoria still lingered in the porch 
when the rector and his three little daughters 
left the church. 

“ Are you still here?” he asked, in the cor- 
dial tones which ever distinguished him. “I 
was afraid I had missed you, and that I should 
get ascolding in consequence. My wife wished 
me to ask you whether you would kindly let 
her have the pattern of some pinafores you 
made for the St. Stephen’s school children.”’ 

“Tl bring it to-morrow morning,” stam- 
mered Victaria. 

“Thank you. Mrs. Monro will be very glad 
to see you. Good night,’’ added the rector, 
as he left Victoria and her sister at the Priory 
gate. 

“ Patterns for pinafores,”’ thought Victoria, 
as she wended her way to her own room. 
“ How could she cut them out with her mind 
so full of other matters ?” 

Oh! why did people concern themselves 
with the trivial details of every-day life when 
hearts were breaking ? 

Contrary to Mr. Grenfell’s expectations, Tom 
did not return the next day, nor the next, nor 
the day after that. 

Mrs. Grenfell had been most anxious ever 
since she had heard the reason for Tom’s sud- 
den departure, and had several times urged 
upon her husband the expediency of making 
inquiries for him. But Mr. Grenfell always 
put aside these suggestions, under the pretext 
that inquiries of any kind were quite unneces- 
sary. 

Tom will come home when it suits him,” 
was the excuse which he not only gave his 
wife, but tried to believe himself. 

On the fourth day of Tom’s absence Mr. 
Grenfell announced his intention of going to 
town. 

“T shall go by the early train,” he remarked 
to Mrs. Grenfell, at about eight o’clock in the 
morning, “so we must have breakfast half an 
hour earlier than usual.” 

“But, Alfred,” said Mrs. Grenfell, looking at 
her watch, “it is only half an hour before 
breakfast-time now.” 

“Then let us have breakfast now,” replied 
Mr. Grenfell. 

“Where shall you go first when you get to 
town? Don’t you think it is very likely Tom 
is at Mr, Smith’s? He and Smith were great 
friends last summer.” 

“I have told you, my dear, that I do 





not consider it worth while making inquiries 
about the boy. I dare say he is at Mr. Smith’s; 
and though I would just as soon he were at 
home, I’ve no doubt a visit to some of his 
friends in London will do him no harm,” 

“ Are you not going up to town to endeavour 
to find Tom?” Mrs. Grenfell asked, in dismay. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Grenfell; “at 
least, not on purpose. I’m going to the 
dentist. If Tom chooses to be a donkey, he 
may enjoy the prickles which grow on the 
thistles. I don’t say if I happen to pass Mr. 
Smith’s door I may not just look in and ask if 
Tom is there; I prebably shall. And if I 
don’t find him there I may go on to Harcourt’s ; 
I expect that boy Harcourt got him into this 
trouble. Now, my dear, are you ready for 
prayers P” 

After breakfast Mr. Grenfell hurried to the 
station, and was just in time for the train. 

On reaching town Mr. Grenfell took a cab 
to the house of Mr. Smith, a lawyer, residing 
in Bedford Square. Tom and Mr. Smith’s son 
had been schoolfellows, and were in the habit 
of exchanging visits. It was, therefore, not 
unlikely that Tom should, in this instance, 
have claimed his friend’s hospitality. 

Mrs. Smith was the only member of the 
family at home when Mr. Grenfell knocked at 
the door, and could give him no tidings what- 
ever of Tom. He had not been at their house 
that week, and she had heard her son mention 
the day before that he had not heard from his 
friend for several months. 

Mr. Grenfell next turned his steps towards 
the house of Mr. Harcourt, the father of one of 
Tom’s college friends. 

“T am not by any means surprised to see 
you,” said Mr. Harcourt, courteously, when 
Mr. Grenfell was shown into his room. 

“T have much pleasure in making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a friend of my son,” said 
Mr. Grenfell, with a feeling of relief at having, 
as he supposed from Mr. Harcourt’s remark, 
met with some one who knew of his son’s 
whereabouts, yet with a cautious care not to 
betray anything unnecessarily. “It is always 
pleasant to obtain a personal knowledge of those 
who—who—with whom ‘our children are 
thrown, 

“Tt is, sir—at least sometimes,” said Mr. 
Harcourt, with some hesitation. “I often wish 
I had had'the pleasure of seeing your son. My 
boy mentions him very often; they seem great 
chums. I sometimes hope your son’s influence 
restrains the heedless propensities of mine.” 

“Do you mean that my son has not been at 
your house during this week ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Grenfell, surprised into an indiscreet remark. 

“No; your son has never been here. He 
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would not have left college just now, I should, “I believe he is quite well.” 

think, to make the acquaintance of myself or “I did not think him looking well when he 

any other man.” was here,” rejoined Mr. Macdonald. “Then he 
Disappointment was too clearly written on reached home quite rightly, I expect ? ” 


| Mr. Grenfell’s face to escape the notice of Mr. “When did you see Tom last?” Mr. Gren- 


Harcourt. fell asked, nervously. 
“T hope your son is not in trouble,” he said, “Two days ago, to be sure. The last thing 
in a sympathetic tone. before he started for the station on his way to 
An impatient answer, laying Tom’s undis- Bircham.” 
guisable disgrace to the fault of others, burst “On his way to Bircham? Has Tom been 
from Mr. Grenfell’s lips, and drew forth a staying at your house?” 
bitter remark from Mr. Harcourt. “He stayed here two nights. He would 
“Every man is apt to consider his children have stayed longer, but when he told me that 
perfect. If I were to lay the blame of all you did not know his whereabouts, I told him 
Eustace’s misdoings on the shoulders of others that I should write and let you know where he 
—well, remarks might be made which would was. Afterwards he agreed to go home and 
not be polite.’’ ask forgiveness for his hastiness.” 
“Tf you mean to imply that my son has been! “He has not been home,” said Mr. Gren- 
the bad counsellor, I will simply say that you | fell. 
would be giving a most false colouring to his, Mr. Macdonald was much surprised to hear 
character. ‘Tom is a lad to be led, not to lead.” | that Tom had not carried out the plan he had 
“He that is led often becomes the leader apparently conscientiously formed of owning 
in time. I have often warned Eustace against |his regret for his untoward conduct, and 
falling into such a snare.”’ |asking his father to receive him at home. He 
Much more, which adds neither to the inte- | expressed sincere sy mpathy for Mr. Grenfell, 
rest of this story nor to the credit of the|at the same time accusing himself of want of 
speakers, was said on both sides, and the two | judgment and kindness. 
gentlemen parted, not in the most friendly} “I was surely too hard upon the poor laddie 
| whe on I told him my house should not be a 
Mr. Grenfell was now more than ever | harbour for runaways. I gave him free leave 
anxious. Having fully expected to find him | to stay as long as he liked, if he would send a 
at one of the houses he had visited, he was now | letter to you or to his mother; and when he 
at a loss in what direction to search for him. }said he’d go home I told him he would find a 
At last he recollected another gentleman under hearty welcome awaiting him when he came 
whose roof Tom might have taken shelter. | lto London next; and in fair truth I thought 
This was Duncan Macdenabd, a Scotch artist, \T’ d acted for the best.”’ 
who had, in former days, been a kind of protégé| Mr. Grenfell and the artist then discussed 
of Mr. Grenfell, and who now, through talent | several plans for the discovery of Tom’s where- 
and industry, was on the high road to fame |abouts. Both agreed in thinking the youth- 
and fortune. So he drove to his lodgings and | errant would eventually keep his word in 
inquired for him. | returning home, and at length decided that 
The maid who opened the door said that Mr. | the only thing which could be done was to let 
Macdonald had left his lodgings and taken a|the matter rest for a short time. 
house in a neighbouring square. Tired and dispirited, Mr. Grenfell returned 
Thither Mr. Grenfell went, and found Mr.| home without having been to the dentist, or 
Macdonald at home, busy with his painting. | having done several other things he had in- 
“I’m right glad to see you, sir, said the| tended to accomplish when in town. He 
artist. ‘“ This is the first time you’ve honoured | was too sorrowful to sham unconcern, and 
my new home by a visit.” opened his heart freely to his wife. 
“T did not know you had taken a house,” “T shall never feel comfortable again if that 
said Mr. Grenfell. boy comes to any harm,” he said, with many 
“TI grew tired of lodgings,” returned the /|self-reproaches for having spoken so impa- 
artist, “so I came here, where I find myself} tiently to his son. 
far more comfortable. I hope you bring good| Then Mrs. Grenfell spoke her mind. She 
tidings of my harum-scarum friend Tom.” was certain that Tom was too conscientious to 
This remark greatly discomfited Mr. Gren-|do any great wrong ; that he was too affec- 











| 
| 
| 


fell. He had wished to follow his usual plan |tionate really to grieve his father; that he 
of gathering news of Tom without giving any | would soon find himself homesick, and would 
in return. Resolving to make as unsuspicious | be unable to keep away from them. 

a reply as possible, Mr. Grenfell said,— | And so they tried to comfort themselves. 
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*\NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(} CONTINUED.) 








10. How does the Willcox 

Gibbs stitch differ from the 
es “lock” stitch? 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is 
made with one thread: the “lock” 
stitch with two. 

Our stitch requires one tension: the 
“lock” stitch requires two tensions, 
which must be adjusted to each other, 
as well as to the requirements of the 
work. 

Our stitch is self-fastened at both 
ends of the seam: the “ lock” stitch 
must be fastened with a hand needle, at 
both ends of the seam. 

If our seam is cut or broken it can 
be immediately fastened without’ the 
use of a needle: if the “lock” stitch 
seam is cut or broken the ends are too 
short to fasten, and the gap must be 
sewed anew. 

Our stitch can be unlocked and re- 
moved without injury to the work: the 
“lock ” stitch cannot. 

Our stitch is beautifully even and 
parallel with the direction of the seam : 
the “lock” stitch, whether made by 
passing @ reciprocating shuttle through 
the loop, or by forcing the loop over a 
stationary shuttle called a bobbin, is 
always zig-zag* on fine work. 

Our seam shows a double thread on 
the under side, somewhat similar in 
appearance to stitching done by hand: 
the “lock” stitch seam, when skil- 
fully made, on thick cloth, is nearly 
alike on both sides; on thin material, it 
presents on the under side the appear- 
ance of a knotted thread. 

Our seam is elastic: the “lock” 
stitch gives way when a strain occurs 
lengthwise the seam. 

machine makes a garment com- 
plete: the “lock” stitch machines 
leave the beginning and finishing of 
every seam to be done by hand. 





. * The name “ zig.zag’’ stitch is lately applied to 
the ‘“‘lock’’ stitch by one of the largest manu. 
facturers of “lock ’’ stitch machines, 





The mechanism by which our stitch 
is made is simple, easily managed, 
silent and certain in operation: the 
mechanism of the “lock” stitch is 
complicated, troublesome, noisy and 
comparatively uncertain in operation. 


11. How does the Willcox & Gibbs 
stitch differ from the Grover and 
Baker stitch ? 


The Grover & Baker stitch requires 
two needles, two threads and two 
tensions; it necessitates complicated, 
noisy, troublesome and fickle machinery; 
and forms a ridge of thread on the 
under side, which, on linen or other 
hard material, is liable to iron off unless 
made with unusual skill, or with an 
under thread too fine for strength. 

Our stitch shares none of these faults. 

The Grover & Baker stitch has, how- 
ever, some of the valuable qualities of 
the Willcox & Gibbs stitch. It is 
elastic, secure (except as above stated), 
and is easily taken out when desired. 
The last named feature is of great utility; 
as it is often desirable to remove a seam 
in making alterations in garments. 


12. How does the Willcox & Gibbs 
stitch differ from the chain 
stitch ? 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is made 
by the Revolving Looper: the chain 
stitch is made by a reciprocating hook. 

In the Willcox & Gibbs stitch, a 
twist is given to the loop by the revolu- 
tion of the looper : the loop of the chain 
stitch is not twisted. 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch mechan- 
ism is certain in operation, and never 
misses stitches on any kind of material, 
however difficult to sew. The chain 
stitch mechanism is notoriously unre- 
liable and misses stitches on all kinds 
of work, and one missed stitch is fatal 
to the seam. 
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13. Has the Willcox & Gibbs stitch | 15. Is the Willcox & Gibbs Hand 


any Faults? 


We believe not only that it is the 
best stitch in use, but that it is really 
without any infirmity whatever. 

That it is not “alike on both sides” 
is often mentioned as afanlt. Our reply 
is, that it is not practicable to make a 
stitch alike on both sides. Onr stitch, 
however, is as nearly alike on both sides 
as stitching done by hand. 

The “lock” stitch is an example of 
the sacrifice of almost every desirable 
quality of both stitch and machine in 
the futile attempt to make a stitch alike 
on both sides. 

The libel that our stitch is insecure 
has its origin solely in rival houses, 
though it may be unthinkingly dis- 
seminated by some who have no mali- 
cious intent, but who get their impres- 
sions of our machine from some 
unfriendly interest. 

Those who really distrust our stitch, 
do so because they suppose it to be 
identical with the chain stitch—never 
from acquaintance with it. 

We do not believe that. even one of 
the thousands of intelligent users of our 
machines, during over nine years, con- 
siders our stitch insecure or otherwise 
objectionable, and we know that the 
unanimity with which it is approved is 
unprecedented in the history of sewing 
machines. 


14. What style of Machine Stand is 
best adapted to Family Use? 


For use only, the plain table (No. 1) 
is quite as convenient as, any other, and, 
being the cheapest, is generally pre- 
ferred for the work-room. 
trouble to keep in order a machine. pro- 
vided with a cover (No, 3) to protect 
it from dust, accidents, &e,, when not in 
use. The cabinets. afford a still further 
protection and more drawer room, and 
are the most elegant. 

No. 3, polished, is.the most frequently 
selected by ladies who have opportunity 
to. examine all the different styles. It 
is suitable.for the drawing-room. 


It. is less , 








Machine adapted to Family Use? 

Our machine is easily removed fron 
the stand and mounted on the hand 
fixture, when it becomes: a very con- 
venient hand. machine. A hand machins 
is usefal as a travelling companion, bub 
it is less convenient for use than th: 
standard machine, for the left hand onl; 
is free to guide the work, and there is 
no way of working a sewing machine s« 
easy and pleasant as by the treadle. 

Cheap hand machines have a brief 
popularity in every country when the 
utility of family sewing machines is just 
beginning to be appreciated. Where 
experience in sewing machines is more 
advanced, as in America, they are no 
longer manufactured, for they have been 
proved worse tham worthless. They 
render little service, spoil much 
material, and delay the introduction of 
useful sewing machines. 


16. Are the Extra Appliances essen- 
tial for Family Use? 

Every thing essential for working 
the machine is furnished without extra 
charge. 

The set of hemmers and the self- 
sewer should, however, always accom- 
pany the machine. The heiter are 
always invaluable, and the latter is 
very useful, especially to beginners. 

The other extraappliances may be pur- 
chased at any time when required: They 
are all practicable, and greatly facilitate 
the various kinds of work for which 
they are adapted, They enable-askilfal 
operator to dispense with basting or 
tacking entirely, and’ to exeoate work 
rapidly, and with a perfection and 
beauty unattainable without them, at 
whatever cost of time: and labour, 


17. Is it necessary to use any, par- 
ticular kind of wing Cotton, with 
the Willeox & Gibbs? 

The W illcox& Gibbs, as nowconstruct- 
ed, works perfectly with any good cotton. 

Our machines. made: before: the: ad- 
dition of an improvement in 1866, require 
glacé cotton in the finer numbers. 
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Brook’s is the best. glacé cotton for 
evenness, elasticity and: strength ; and 
their soft finish cottons are unsurpassed. 

It is always more economical, as well 
as more satisfactory, to use the best 
cottons on any sewing machine. 


18. Can the Willcox & Gibbs be ob- 
tained in Exchange for other 
Sewing Machines ? 

We allow in exchange for machines 
of other manufacturers as nearly as 
possible what we can readily get for 
them. They can be sold only to dealers 
and certain classes of manufacturers at 
a liberal discount from wholesale priees, 
rarely for more than half their cost, 
even though they are nearly new; some 
kinds have no value whatever. 


19. What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs for Tailors’ Use ? 


The beauty, strength, elasticity and 
durability of its seam. 

The self-fastening of the ends. 

The ease with which the ends are 
fastened if the seam be eut or broken. 

The fact that the end can be unlocked 
and the seam taken out, without injury 
to the finest cloth. 

The rapidity, reliability and dura- 
bility of the machine. 

The comparatively little care and 
skill required to keep it in order, and 
do good work with it. 

The great range of work which it 
does in a manner unapproached by any 
other machine. 


20, What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs for Mantle makers’ 
and Dressmakers’ Use? 

The Willcox & Gibbs works per- 
fectly on all dress materials;of whatever 
texture or delicacy—velveteen, linsey, 
serge, silk, satin, tarletan, crape, tulle, 
&c. The seams do not “draw” as in 
the work of other machines. 

It quilts perfectly on wadding with- 
out paper or interlining. 

It braids perfectly, turning curves,and 
sharp corners with equal facility. 

It embroiders beautifully. 





21. What are the advantages of 
the Willeox & Gibbs for Manu- 
facturers’ Use? * 

The Willcox & Gibbs is worked by 
steam power at.an average rate of 2,000 
stitches per minute, or 1,500 stitches 
per minnte, including stops. In doing 
such work as can be handled faster, a 
much higher speed can be attained; hem- 
ming narrow strips in the manufacture 
of trimmings has been done at the rate of 
8,500 stitches per minute, making over 
two miles of stitching per day of ten 
hours, It does perfect work driven at 
that rate. The rapidity with which any 
work can be done is limited only by the 
ability of the operator to guide the mate- 
rial. Probably no other machine can be 
profitably worked at 1,000 stitches per 
minute, or at an average of 500 stitches 
per minute, including stops. 

It. effects a great saving of time 
over other machines, by beginning work 
promptly without other preparation than 
oiling. 

It effects a great saving of wages over 
other machines, on account of requiring 
comparatively little skill and experience 
in the operator. 

It leaves nothing to the judgment of 
the operator except tension and length of 
stitch, which are under perfect control, 
never varying, except as changed by the 
operator. 

It is very durable, on account of the 
exquisite perfection of its mechanism, 
and the smoothness of its action. 

It requires not more than one-third 
as much repairing as the best of other 
machines ; andthe parts of the machine 
being duplicates, repairing is done with 
little loss of: time; 





* We bave submitted our answer to this. question 
to a number: of ‘experienced manufacturers to be 
assured of ite epcursey, They testify, with one ac- 
cord, that our stateménts are quite within the truth. 
We shall take an early opportunity to print extracts 
from their letters. 

With the exception of a “long.stitch’’ machine 
for calico printers, which is not noiseless, we make 
but one style or quality of sewing machines: ‘Those 
who want inforniation fn regard to them for family 
use may learn much from studying their capabilities 
agmanufacturing machines and vice versa. 
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It requires less than one-tenth as In addition to the foregoing facts, 
many needles as other machines; and | which indicate the economy of using the 
its work is stopped Jess than one minute | Willcox & Gibbs for manufacturing pur- 
to replace a broken needle. poses in general, it has special adapta- 

It has a very short, straight needle, | tions to specific uses, for example :— 
which pierces the cloth with an awl-like | _—_ For hosiery, gloves, umbrellas, knitted 
motion, and which is incomparably | under-clothing, &c., the elasticity of 
superior to all others, especially to | the seam, which can be made equal to 
curved needles, in respect to shape, | that of the material. 
setting and mode of action. For shirts, collars, fine under-clothing, 

It wears the thread less, and does less | trimmings, ruffling, &c., the beauty of 
injury to the fabric than any other | its work, its making hems and fells right 
machine. | side out, its leaving nothing to be done 

It permits a saying in the cost of | by hand, its making with the needle no 
cotton over all other machines (though | larger hole than the cotton fills, the 
using ina given length of seam from | efficiency of the feed, &c. 


twenty to thirty per cent. more than | For light leather work, the beauty 
those that use the least); for it works | and uniformity of the stitch, &. 
erfectly with cottons which cannot be | : 
: | 22. Under what Guaranty is the 


used at all on other machines. The 

Willcox & Gibbs makes as good a Willcox & Gibbs sold ? 

seam with three-cord cotton as any We guarantee every machine to be a 

‘lock ” stitch machine makes with four- | perfect machine, in perfect order, and 

cord. to be capable of illustrating the truth 
It does a wide range of work, the | of every statement concerning our ma- 

quality of which is unequalled by that | chines, contained in our advertisements 


of any other machine. and documents. 








ILLCOX & 
SEWING MACHINE. | 


135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





> 








Samples of Work, Price List, and ‘Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 
Family Use,” sent free. 

Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not. 

Kivery facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 
Purchase. 


Buyers, as well as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the form of the letter 
» our Trade Mark, are cautioned against infringing our Rights. 








M‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W. 
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